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al THE STUDY OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


'Tue holder of a newly-established chair is unable to follow 
! spious custom and to begin his public instruction by com- 
smorating his predecessors in office; but a professor of economic 
fory does not need to apologise for his subject as something 
and unfamiliar. For close on a quarter of a century the 
sity has made special provision for its teaching and has 
fen it a place in the examinations for honours; but Oxford has 
en a home of this study for a much longer period. How long 
e period has been I should not like to say, for like other uni- 
fmity studies this was a component element in thought long 
fore it was treated specifically as a “ subject.’”” No one who 
€ read those introductory chapters which are amongst the most 
mderful passages of Thucydides can have failed to see that one 
he keys to general history is economic. Again, no one can 
iye been unaware of it who thought about history in the light 
ithe scientific movement of the seventeenth century, a movement 
Which we may with reason attribute the translation of Thucy- 
les by Thomas Hobbes, the greatest Oxford thinker of his time. 
i the historical books of that century we. do indeed find not 
e ely anticipations but mature specimens of economic history, 
it would be inexcusable, at any rate on this occasion, to make 
of these early precedents. Even they were not the first. 
fe must overcome the temptation to maintain that the first 
ixford book on economic history was the translation of Orosius, 
ith additions on the newest maritime trade-routes, made by the 
ated founder of the university, King Alfred. We shall indeed 
tbest to pass over all the stages of preparation with the mere 
minder that they must not be forgotten, and to take as our 
farting-point a writer in whom economic history had certainly 
tached its full stature, Adam Smith. 
» Adam Smith is still by common consent the greatest of economic 
istorians, as he is the greatest of economists, and we shall not do 


“1 An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the University of Oxford, 21 January, 
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well if we tamely acquiesce in the belief that the six years which 
he spent without interruption in Oxford contributed little to the 
formation of his mind. It is to be hoped that one of the present 
fellows of Balliol will publish what he knows about the remarkable 
coincidence between the books referred to in the footnotes of 
The Wealth of Nations and the books which are known to have 
been in the college library when its future author was in residence, 
The influence of Adam Smith on the writers of the next generations 
worked not only through the classical school of economists who, 
on the whole and with certain exceptions, paid far less attention 
to history than he did, but also through historical writers. Among 
the historians whom he influenced the most important strain 
derived from Ludwig Heeren, in Hanoverian Géttingen; but 
among Oxford men there was Sir Frederick Morton Eden, whose 
State of the Poor, an History of the Labouring Classes in England 
from the Conquest to the Present Period, though it was completed 
in 1797, is still often disturbed on its shelves. Eden’s State of the 
Poor has been called the first of all the attempts to write a history 
of the common man. It is easy to forget how many Oxford 
authors of that age shared something of this point of view, some 
of them rather unexpected names like Gilbert White, who in the 
Natural History of Selborne wrote, with other things to our 
purpose, what may be called the locus classicus on the effects of 
the introduction of roots as winter feed for cattle. In 1830 the 
Rev. William Forster Lloyd, a mathematician by training, who 
was afterwards elected to the Drummond Chair of Political 
Economy, published in a slender but scholarly volume his his- 
torical Prices of Corn in Oxford. This is probably not much used 
nowadays, but it deserves mention as one of the curiosities of 
Oxford publishing, for the original stock has never been exhausted 
and copies are still on sale at the Clarendon Press. 

A writer to whom we cannot fairly lay claim here is John 
William Burgon. His Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham of 
1839, still not wholly superseded, was written before he matricu- 
lated, and we must suppose that Oriel turned his mind to the 
ecclesiastical interests which afterwards absorbed him. Neither 
the atmosphere of Oxford nor the tendencies of economic thought 
were favourable to economic history. That was the time when 
Mr. Disraeli could write, “‘ there is no error so vulgar as to believe 
that revolutions are occasioned by economical causes.” Economic 
historians in England felt themselves despised, a feeling which 
lasted to days which are still not very distant. It was said that 
they thought The Pilgrim’s Progress an interesting book because 
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it threw light on the conditions of road-transport in the seven- 
tenth century. They pointed out very properly that at least a 
knowledge of the economic life of the times helps us to understand 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, not to mention that other book of Bunyan’s 
to which Thorold Rogers drew attention, The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman. They were apt to insist, in injured and sentimental 
tones, that Samuel Smiles did not attain the most romantic style 
of which their subject permitted, and that there were even poets 
and artists who found their models in that world of confined 


horizons where 
to live men labour, only knowing 
Life’s little lantern between dark and dark. 
We need not prolong that argument. It has been won already, 
and in a wider arena than the university of Ruskin and William 
Morris. Economic historians no longer need to plead for 
toleration. 

They first came into their own in Germany, and in England 
the outstanding figure of the new era was William Cunningham of 
Cambridge, who took a leading position from about 1882; but 
Oxford prides herself on his older contemporary Thorold Rogers. 
It was in the eighteen-sixties, during his first tenure of the 
Drummond Chair, that Thorold Rogers began the publication of 
his great History of Agriculture and Prices. His vast energy 
enabled him, although he had an active career as a parliamentary 
politician and achieved a considerable output of shorter books, to 
complete six of its seven volumes, and it is still in constant use 
as a book of reference. Subsequent historians have indeed 
pointed out imperfections in its workmanship, and some of the 
conclusions which Rogers drew in this and other books have, like 
so many of the over-confident opinions of the Victorian age, been 
revised or abandoned; but nothing can deprive the book of its 
place in the development of our knowledge. No other single 
historian in England at least has brought together so great a mass 
of directly economic information, and the bold conception of the 
book, collecting from the manuscript records of six centuries the 
minute facts of prices, opened the eyes of historians all over 
Europe to the abundance of the evidence on which they might 
draw. Its example was quickly imitated in more than one con- 
tinental country, and it is not too much to say that it made a new 
beginning in economic history. Nor do writers of our time always 
give Thorold Rogers the credit he deserves for many incidental 
hints and discoveries which are now absorbed into the common 
stock, 
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Rogers founded no school in Oxford, but from his time we 
have had a series of writers of acknowledged eminence. Several 
of these have been even more notable for their influence on others 
than for what they themselves left behind in written form. 
Arnold Toynbee’s posthumous volume affords in itself no measure 
of his vital personal influence, and we may say of Sir William 
Ashley, who owed his inspiration partly to Toynbee, that: he too, 
although he left behind him a row of admirable books, effected 
more as a teacher than as a writer. Through him Oxford can 
claim a share in the ancestry of the very distinguished school of 
economic history which flourishes at Harvard, as through George 
Unwin she is related to the younger school of Manchester. 
Of those who taught in Oxford, one of the first names we should 
all remember is that of Arthur Johnson. His Ford Lectures on 
The Disappearance of the Small Landowner are still useful after 
twenty-three years; and we may all envy the strength which 
enabled him, after a strenuous life as a college tutor, to publish 
the five volumes of his History of the Drapers’ Company between 
his seventieth year and his seventy-eighth. 

With Ashley and Unwin and Johnson we have reached our own 
time. In Oxford, as everywhere, the study is now pursued by 
more people and with greater interest than ever before; but, 
although there is much that I would gladly say in praise of their 
work, it is not fitting that I should mention by name those of our 
living contemporaries who are or have been resident here. You 
would not, however, forgive me if I did not make exceptions for 
four emeritti to whom happily we still look with gratitude for 
guidance and example. The first is Mr. L. L. Price, who was 
officially in charge of this subject here from 1909 until 1921. 
Only the other day he published his authoritative survey of the 
work of English economists and economic historians in his own 
time. Of the other three, all are better known in other fields, but 
you will recognise them if I refer to them by their work in this. 
One is the historian of local rating and of theories of production 
and distribution. Another, to whom I have very special personal 
obligations, is the historian of the exchequer in the twelfth 
century. The third, the historian of Stuart England, has shown 
many of us the way in the economic as in the other aspects of that 
period. 

It is indeed one of the most striking signs of the great change 
in the estimation of economic history, that it pervades the work 
of so many historians whose primary interests are elsewhere. 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff, though he held the chair of jurisprudence, 
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may, to be sure, be called primarily an historian of medieval 
agrarian institutions; but Dicey, who was first and foremost a 
jurist, was also an historical thinker, and he made the framework 
into which economic historians have usually fitted their accounts 
of the English nineteenth century. Twenty years ago or more 
the economic history of the ancient world began to occupy the 
minds of our classical historians, and nowadays no teacher of 
history in any branch or any period would like to be accused of 
neglecting its claims. 

The work which economic historians are doing presents a 
spectacle of rich variety. We may distinguish a number of 
directions in which the detailed work is tending to become more 
and more subdivided by specialisation, and although none of them 
is independent of the rest, each has its own problems and its own 
close relations with workers whom we cannot classify as both 
economists and historians, some of whom indeed are neither. 
There is, for instance, the history of technology, of tools and 
machines, of the chemical and other processes of production and 
transport. This is indisputably related to our subject; indeed it 
is more than that, it is a part of our subject. It is a fundamental 
principle of the evolution of industry that a change of tools or 
machines brings with it a change of business organisation and of 
the human relationships which that dictates. Yet in finding out 
what the development of industrial technique has been, we must 
go far from the beaten path of historical studies. We must see 
the material evidence preserved for us in museums, and we must 
do archeological field-work in the often deserted and almost 
forgotten mills or forges of earlier centuries. We must visit 
modern mines, factories, workshops, farms. We must gather 
information and ideas from engineers, from chemists, from 
geologists. For a long time the history of technology has had a 
life of its own. From the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there were German writers who attempted comprehensive and 
systematic surveys of it as a whole, and the existence of great 
technological institutes tends to keep it together. In England 
we have a publishing society, still young but promising, the New- 
eomen Society, which covers the whole field; but the complexity 
of modern processes of manufacture and transport is so great that 
this department in itself is now rather a group of special studies 
than a subject which single workers can master. 

It has become the fashion lately to talk about “ business 
history ” as another specialised sectional study. The expression 
is ambiguous, and it seems to mean sometimes the history of 
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separate firms or businesses, sometimes the history of business in 
a somewhat wider sense, of business methods and organisation, 
Clearly the unit, to be studied to the best advantage, must be 
taken in its environment as one business among many, and there 
are more ways than one in which the story of a single business 
may be made to illustrate a general development. There are 
business histories in the heroic or epic manner, of which the theme 
is the rise of the good man to riches. Others, such as the history 
of one of our great amalgamated banks, are largely genealogical 
and provide useful information on the composition of the business 
classes in the last three hundred years. The differentia ot 
“* business history ” is, in fact, to be sought not in its method or 
point of view so much as in its materials: it is history based on 
the records of business itself, as distinguished from the informa- 
tion about business collected by governments or tabulated by 
economists and statisticians. In a sense material of this sort has 
long been in use. Account-books, for instance, provided Thorold 
Rogers with the bulk of his facts; but in recent years their use has 
changed. Rogers used them mainly as sources of information 
about thousands of separate transactions. He split them up and 
tabulated them. Attention is turned now rather to the total 
effects of the transactions on those who made them, to the 
fortunes and methods of persons and firms, the structure of 
economic life. A great store of materials of this kind, from the 
business archives of the Medici and still earlier traders down to 
our own time, is waiting to be explored and used. It is important 
that what is worth keeping shall be preserved and that the process 
of destruction, which has been very active among these super- 
ficially unattractive papers, shall be checked. In several 
countries, whether by the formation of societies or otherwise, 
there is a commendable movement for building up repositories in 
which business firms may place their records for the use of students. 
We in England are sometimes accused of being backward in this, 
but wehave made a beginning and the time has come for pressing on 
with the work. In several universities and public libraries there are 
growing collections of this sort, and we may reasonably mention 
along with them the repositories of Lord Hanworth’s national 
scheme for storing manorial records, of which one is the Bodleian. 
These manorial documents are nominally legal but in fact mainly 
economic, and thanks to them English agrarian history can be 
studied in minute detail for a long period of time. We have every 
reason to be proud also of the records of the East India Company, 
and especially of the great series of published volumes from them 
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for the seventeenth century. The Bank of England is more 
geretive, even about its earliest days. Let us hope that it will 

allow us to thaw out the frozen records in its vaults. I cannot 

conceive of a good reason why any existing firm, whether semi- 

public or purely private, should be reluctant to throw open the 

whole of its records down at least to the year 1870. 

Several English historians have demonstrated what really 
yaluable results can be obtained from using business records. 
One of the pioneers was Professor W. R. Scott, whose English 
Joint Stock Companies to 1720 is amongst the most solid and well- 
gonsidered economic histories that have ever been written. He 
and a few others have brought to the study of these materials 
what it specially needs, the critical exactness of the scholar, which 
is the product of a liberal education and is not the mere accuracy 
of the clerk. They had that active sense of proportion which is 
necessary for work amongst records which have survived for- 
tuitously where much else has perished, and they were skilled in 
the use of another kind of records of which the interpretation is a 
more established art, the public records. English historians are 
rightly proud of the immense and orderly storehouses of the 
records of the Crown and parliament and the courts of law. 
Even if they were far smaller in quantity these records would be 
eapable of more effective use than any others in England, because 
lawyers, paleographers, the writers on ‘“‘ diplomatic,’’ and others 
have provided an excellent equipment for searching and inter- 
preting them. It is natural that historians should have turned to 
them first in all their special studies, for all historians are limited 
by their materials, and those materials are exploited first which 
are most easily accessible. Among the government records in all 
countries are to be found considerable masses of business records, 
such, for instance, as account-books and correspondence impounded 
or put in as evidence in trials at law. These, however, like all 
business records, are difficult to handle : even with the assistance 
of the legal proceedings connected with them, it is often hard to 
draw conclusions from them. ‘The same is true of the bulky 
records of buying and selling by governments and their depart- 
ments. Far quicker results are offered by those documents which 
governments have collected or caused to be drawn up for the 
direct purpose of reaching economic conclusions. For more than 
@ century past in England we have had so many official inquiries 
into population, trade, industry, finance, social conditions, and 
every department of economic life, so many organs of government 
whose business it was to watch these matters continuously, that 
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the economic history of the period has been written mainly from 
blue-books and white papers and departmental files. Even for 
earlier periods it has been largely so, and much material of this 
type still awaits examination; for the period from Burghley to 
Walpole, for instance, the enormous collection of the Port Books ig 
the great new source of information about English seaborne trade, 
The popularity of business history is due partly to a reaction 
from public records, to a sense that they are for the most part 
only indirectly economic, that they are the result of the inter. 
vention of governments in economic life from outside. Economic 
activities are always conducted in a social environment, and the 
more complex they become, the more they tend to be regulated 
by law. Even in a system of Jaisser-faire individualism, legis- 
lators must concern themselves with the law of property, the law 
of contract, commercial law ; and almost every economic act must 
be carried out in a prescribed legal form, being recorded, if it is at 
all important, in a legal document. Legal literature and legal 
records therefore give us something like a cast on which the 
lineaments of economic facts are impressed. It is, however, 
external to those facts, and their inner significance, their vital 
principle, is not easily to be inferred from it. That is why the 
economic essence of the history of commerce, finance and industry 
sometimes seems so elusive. We can easily find charters of some 
of the old trading companies, regulations of guilds, statutes pre- 
scribing the terms of apprenticeship, assessments of wages made 
by justices of the peace; but it is much harder to discover what 
business was done by the trading companies or by the individual 
members of guilds, or what wages were actually paid by farmers 
and master-workmen and how they were spent. Even when the 
state uses its great powers of inquisition to inquire into economic 
practice its point of view is still not that of economic science. It 
is necessary to allow for a subtle bias, even when the questions 
put by governments are answered with complete candour or so 
that conflicting concealments cancel one another out. These 
inquiries and discussions belong to the formation of the economic 
policy of the state, and that has various aspects. Governments 
are, on the one hand, participants in economic life, among other 
participants. On the other hand, they sometimes assume a wide 
responsibility for its conduct. Statesmen often sincerely believe 
that prosperity and adversity depend altogether on the choice of 
policies. That is a belief which no economist and no historian 
would accept without strong qualifications, perhaps also few 
business men. Some economic historians have been amongst the 
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most sceptical on this point. Eight or nine years ago Unwin 

ied down in a private letter to me some words from his lectures 
on the Merchant Adventurers which now appear in the post- 
humously printed version : * 

Policy in the sense of a deliberate, consistent and far-sighted scheme . . . is 
more often an illusion of the scholarly mind than a fact of history. Policy, as 
actually found in history, is a set of devices into which a Government drifts under 
the pressure of practical problems and which gradually acquire the conscious 
miformity of a type and begin, at last, to defend themselves as such. 

Even if we do not accept this extremist view, we may appre- 
ciate the reasons which make economic historians anxious to 
avoid treating the state as the decisive or originating factor in 
economic development. We make our contribution to the history 
of policy, and no one now denies that it must be an important 
contribution. We are aware also of the reciprocal action of policy 
upon economic life, and consequently we must not cut ourselves 
off from the development of research in the political sphere, but 
we are also conscious of having a contribution of our own to make 
to the history of civilisation in the widest sense, co-ordinate with 
that of the political historians. 

The resort to records prepared and preserved by the state has 
often been a step to surer ground from the more elegant but often 
misleading materials of literature. Pamphlets, for instance, which 
set out, often with finished art, what their authors believed or 
wished their readers to believe about economic matters, have led 
historians down some long byways of error, from which the clear 
facts of record evidence have lighted them back. Sometimes the 
conflict of evidence is so complicated, as in the long and mysterious 
history of the enclosure movements in England, that we are still 
far from the end of it; but even when it is proved, as it is of the 
earlier pamphleteers of the balance of trade, that their facts were 
wrong, we have not disposed of them as valueless for our purposes. 
They enable us to know what were the popular ideas of economics, 
and these ideas, developing in an intimate but far from simple 
organic relation with the ideas of professed economists, are also 
part of our subject-matter. Whatever we do we cannot reach the 
facts of the past except through the minds of the men who lived 
in that past. Even the rudest and most unsophisticated business 
records have their background of ideas. Book-keeping by double 
entry was the outcome of a long development of thought. The 
annual balance-sheet is the symbol of a certain historical attitude 
to the business concern. These things belong to the history of 


* Among his Studies in Economic History, edited by R. H. Tawney, 1927. 
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economic ideas in the widest sense, and that is itself a part of the 
general history of ideas. Much of the history of economic thought 
has been admirably written, but there is much still to do. Ih 
England we are somewhat behindhand in our work on the period 
before Adam Smith; and for the later period in all countries 
much needs to be done to treat economic thought not as the 
parthenogenetic offspring of economic facts, but as deriving also 
from the habits of thought which have grown to maturity in 
theology, in philosophy, in science, in mathematics. 

It is not my object to prove that the economic historian ought 
to be omniscient, and I will not attempt anything so alarming as 
an enumeration of all the outside experts whose results he may 
have to take into account. That they are still growing in number 
will be sufficiently clear if I point out that in any work on popula- 
tion we have now to use the results of that science of yesterday, 
or rather perhaps of to-morrow, whick we are learning to call 
“social biology.” We cannot all engage in all these researches, 
We must accept much as it is given to us, and we must shut 
ourselves up in limited fields of specialisation. The greater part 
of the best work in our subject for a generation past has been done 
in monographs, and, although some writers of comprehensive 
mind like Professor Clapham compass something higher and wider, 
we are far from having reached that point of diminishing returns 
at which less of new truth results from each successive dose of 
specialist rosearch. Here in Oxford I hope we shall make progress 
in the study of general as distinguished from merely local or 
national economic history. It is needless to say how important 
that is. This winter we have learnt, if we did not know it already, 
that the modern improvements in transport and in the inter- 
change of news, operating in war and peace, have so concentrated 
the shocks of economic disturbances as to make the wealth and 
welfare of each part of the world increasingly dependent on those 

of other parts. Thus the economic stability of all the world 
depends on progress towards international co-operation and inter- 
national justice. The tendency to mutual dependence may be 
only beginning or it may be working to a disastrous breakdown 
and standstill. In either case, it cannot be disputed that we need 
to understand it, nor should it be disputed that we are not yet in 
a position to understand it fully. We know too little about its 
history in the past. To take an obvious instance, only a beginning 
has been made in the difficult and urgently necessary study of the 
economic history of war. Not long ago Mr. J. M. Keynes wrote 
somewhat too severely that no one had yet begun to think how 
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the economic history of the late European war should be written. 
As with the last, so it is with other wars. There is a flat con- 
tradiction between the historians who think that the warfare of 
the Elizabethan sea-dogs was on the whole detrimental to the 
prosperity of England and those who think that it began an era 
of national improvement and enrichment. To these instances 
might be added a hundred others, the sum of which is no less than 
this, that the foundations of general economic history are not yet 
well laid. 

In calling it general economic history I have avoided the use 
of the word “‘ international.” There is such a thing as international 
economic history. The nations or, to be more exact, the political 
communities, have been, though not always and everywhere, the 
units not only of commercial law but also of currency, of tariffs 
and generally of economic policy. Trade between their members 
has therefore been in some senses trade between these com- 
munities themselves ; but one of the fundamental questions which 
need examination is how much of the entire general economic 
history is comprehended in international history. Some very 
interesting work has been done in recent years, especially by 
American and continental scholars, in tracing the change from 
local markets to what used to be called national markets, some of 
which we have now learnt to call metropolitan markets. Much 
remains to be done in this sphere and still more in tracing the rise 
of world-markets. Much needs to be done in tracing the develop- 
ment of foreign investment and supra-national financial interests, 
not only in earlier centuries but throughout the nineteenth and 
the twentieth. The whole history of British trade must be 
revised in the light of the records of other countries: there are 
port-books waiting for us not only in Chancery Lane but in 
Middelburg and Abo. Everything that we can call the compara- 
tive study of economic developments in different countries requires 
further illumination: only in agrarian matters has it made much 
headway. The great need of economic history in England at the 
present time is to overstep the barriers of language. 

This work on general economic history is pointed out as 
desirable by the needs of the current study of economic theory, 
and here, as a corrective to the impression of bewildering variety 
in economic history, I would put on record a half-humorous remark 
which was thrown out in conversation by the late Professor 
H. W. C. Davis. “Economic history,” he said, “is that kind of 
history which requires a knowledge of economics.” This may 
seem an austere definition. It excludes much entertaining 
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gossip about “ the olden times’ which has passed for economic 
history. But it provides a criterion for deciding what we ought to 
investigate and what we may leave aside, and to that extent it 
lightens and simplifies our task. It is not indeed possible, and it 
would not be desirable, for the theorist to tell the historian exactly 
what to look for, or for the historian to furnish the theorist with 
exactly the information which he wants. That would be possible 
only if a satisfactory theory could be constructed with a number 
of blanks into which there would afterwards obediently fit them- 
selves illustrative or corroborative facts. As it is, the facts will 
dictate or contain their own interpretation, and theory will unite 
with history in an equal partnership. Neither will be merely 
ancillary and neither a mere external check on the other. In the 
last resort the two studies cannot, as I believe, logically be dis- 
tinguished. Historians for their part ought to try to maintain a 
close co-operation between them. Only theory can deliver us 
from mere antiquarianism or aimless curiosity and make research 
what it ought to be, a methodical advance from the known, 
through the unknown, to what is worth knowing. 
The definition of economic history which I have quoted was, 
as I said, half-humorous, for in form it was something like a 
definition in a circle, and in effect it evaded all the disputes about 
the scope and method both of history and of economics. Among 
the different schools of economic thought some have in fact kept 
a much more effective contact with historians than others. Con- 
tinental writers sometimes discuss why it is that economists seem 
to fall into well-defined groups on one side of this line or the other. 
There often appears to be an affinity between the historical or 
positive tendency and what is called the ethical tendency, the 
tendency to introduce ethical criteria of value into economics, 
and consequently to advocate the intervention of the state in 
favour of various programmes of amelioration. In Germany, as 
is well known, there was a vigorous school of economists, running 
from Roscher to Schmoller, both of them authors whose work is 
still alive, which stood for all these tendencies and whose members 
were indifferently described as the historical school or as the 
socialists of the chair. On the other hand, the classical school was 
more detached from historical study. Taking not an organic and 
institutional view of economic life, but what I may be permitted 
to describe in our own Whately’s word as a catallactic view, this 
school used a more abstract method. It disregarded all motives 
except self-interest and pursued an analysis of which the results, 
expressed in equations or identical propositions, are of a mathe- 
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matical nature even when they do not involve the use of numbers. 
This method not only excluded ethical considerations, but its 
individualism also led it to stand for the principle of laisser-faire. 

In England we do not state the relation between the two 
schools in this way, if for no other reason, then because a number 
of the leading English writers do not stand clearly on either side 
of a line which divides according to this deceptively simple class- 
ification. Both John Stuart Mill and Marshall, like Professor 
Pigou in our own time, though they were followers of the classical 
tradition, were much occupied with ethical considerations of what 
was socially desirable, and Mill was not the last economist of that 
school who exhibited a gradual alienation from Jaisser-faire. On 
the other hand, some of our historians have been individualist 
stalwarts. Thorold Rogers, though his work lay so much in 
assembling positive facts, remained in his theories as orthodox as 
his friend and kinsman Richard Cobden. Unwin transmitted to 
his school his own deep distrust of state intervention. That the 
historical method does not necessarily lead to a desire for changes 
of policy and institutions is clearly illustrated by some of our 
economic historians. It is shown still more clearly in the related 
field of jurisprudence, in which the German historical school found 
its example, but which was as conservative there as in England, 
where Sir Henry Maine was the strenuous opponent of the unhis- 
torical individualist Benthamite radicals. We do indeed trace 
in the English thought of the nineteenth century certain broad 
currents flowing down from the Historismus of the romantic 
period and ending in collectivism of various types; but the more 
they are examined the more it is clear that the sequence was at 
many points preserved by historical accidents and diversified by 
irregularities and exceptions. 

This is not the time to discuss the logical problems which lie 
behind the controversies of working historians: all that I can do 
is to indicate very summarily the direction in which I seek a solu- 
tion. This is to regard economic history as an abstract kind of 
history, related to the full and concrete history somewhat as 
economic theory is related to the full and concrete life of the 
community. Economic history is to history as the economic 
man is to the human being. There are therefore as many different 
kinds of interpretation open to historians as there are to theorists : 
the being historians does not limit us to this opinion or to that. 
Nor are we to distinguish history and theory by saying that theory 
is more abstract than history : there are many degrees of abstrac- 
tion in each. Again, each must be pursued with a single eye to 
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the ascertainment of truth, but the truths once found will have 
a practical application. The more scientific our cartography 
becomes, the more, and not the less, certainly shall we be able to 
find our way by the map. Nor shall we be blamed if we select for 
charting those countries in which we intend to travel. 

We need not hesitate then to assert that the study of economic 
history subserves practical ends. Not that I wish to extend any 
promise of immediate benefits which will ensue if we summon the 
seventeenth century to the rescue of the twentieth. The practical 
value of historical scholarship is not direct. It is no more than a 
part, though an indispensable part, of the combined labour of the 
human and social sciences. Every year now we become more 
clearly aware that the circle of these sciences is wider and their 


interdependence closer than we supposed. Economic historians 


find themselves engaged in an active commerce of ideas not only 
with the older allies of historical study, like the students of lan- 
guage and literature, of law and of philosophy; but with all those 
natural scientists whose work touches upon human needs. As in 
other alliances the common advance is sometimes checked by 
mutual suspicions and misunderstandings ; but none the less there 
is a common advance, and the simplest way of measuring it is to 
see how, as they investigate the Great Society into which we have 
been born, all these sciences are guided by the conception of 
control. Three hundred years ago the control of nature by man 
became the conscious ambition of natural science, and in the 
pursuit of that ambition the scientists have made conquests which, 
one after another, have appeared impossible until they were com- 
pleted; but these successes have served to show how distant is 
the more difficult control of man over man himself. Each increase 
of our power over nature intensifies the need for control over the 
forces of massed mankind, not least of them tke economic forces. 
We recognise that the attempt to regulate such forces must be 
grounded in an understanding of man and of his place in the 
universe to which not only moral philosophy but all science must 
contribute. We will not grudge their pleasure to the historians 
who regard history as a more arduous form of story-telling, though 
we may well think that we have a better reason for undertaking 
its drudgery. ov yap mepi rod émruydvros 6 Adyos GANG mepi TOD 
évrwa tpdmov xpi Civ. History has a share in the constructive 
work of justice and freedom. 


G. N. CLARK. 



























































































































THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH! 
I 


Ar the turn of the century a wide currency had been given 
in England to the view that Austria-Hungary was doomed to 
break up at the death of the old Emperor Francis Joseph, already 
more than fifty years on the throne: and since the war it is 
almost equally common to hear it said: ‘‘ What a pity Austria- 
Hungary broke up ! Would it not have been better to keep it 
together?” The one phrase is as superficial as the other, for 
both ignore the essential fact that disruption was the work of 
tremendous natural forces and of a long process of political un- 
wisdom, but could almost to the very end have been averted, 
or indefinitely postponed, if those in authority had shown fore- 
sight and statesmanship, a sense of social justice and a compre- 
hension of racial aspirations. The key to these assertions lies in 
the reign and character of Francis Joseph: but while it is a 
relatively easy task to chronicle the events of his reign and even 
to select its most salient features, his character is strangely 
elusive and to some will always remain an enigma. 

Francis Joseph is a figure who filled a vast stage for over two 
generations, and who to his own subjects and to many besides 
had become as it were a permanent landmark, dominating all 
roads and indicating those which might be followed with safety 
or with danger. To tell his story fully would be to write the 
history of central Europe for sixty-eight years: and all that can 
be attempted here is to offer a general estimate of the man, his 
heritage and his milieu, and of the main problems which confronted 
him and his manner of dealing with them. 

Francis Joseph was the most impersonal of modern sove- 
rigns: that is the first note which strikes the observer. From 
first to last he deliberately kept the world at arms’ length. His 
extreme simplicity, and in later years his dislike of elaborate 
ceremonial, did not for a moment mean any relaxation of the 
tigid Spanish etiquette which governed the Court and which 
made sixteen heraldic quarterings an absolute condition of 


1 An address delivered to the Central London Branch of the Historical 
Association, 5 February, 1932. 
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admission. Far more essential was the extent to which he domin. 
ated all around him. Ministers dared not go one inch beyond 
_ the exact protocol, or were immediately and irremediably snubbed, 
almost without a word passing. There is endless testimony that 
his.mere presence had a magical and numbing effect. He also 
possessed to perfection the gift of maintaining silence and dis. 
cretion around him, not merely by a good secretariat, with which 
other monarchs are still blessed, but by using words to conceal 
thoughts or the absence of them. There was an aloofness, a 
secretive detachment, in his own character, which defies analysis. 
He kept up within certain limits the old Habsburg tradition of 
accessibility by public audiences: but, with it all, he was egsen- 
tially unapproachable. His sayings were recorded week by week 
in the press, but only once or twice in sixty-eight years did they 
go beyond such absolute banalities as ‘‘ Will the harvest be good 
next month in Styria?” or “‘ How is your father since he re- 
tired?” As for an interview, the very idea was preposterous, 
He hated the press (though he read it most carefully) and he 
never saw a pressman, just as he refused, to the very end, to 
use a lift, a telephone, or a typewriter, and only reluctantly went 
in acar. Moreover it is worth noting in parenthesis that he was 
almost immune from caricature : he did not seem to lend him- 
self to it, and when some irreverent foreigner made the experi- 
ment, he rarely got beyond the merely photographic aspect. 
The truth is that Francis Joseph’s was a cold nature, not 
easily moved. Someone said of him, ‘‘ Wenig Herz,” and this 
verdict seemed to be confirmed by his attitude to the extra- 
ordinary series of tragedies which overwhelmed so many members 
of his family. In his own way he was devoted to the exquisite 
but eccentric Empress Elisabeth, but estrangement soon came, 
and the two never really understood each other. He never 
gave his entire confidence to any woman, except perhaps his 
mother in early years and to Frau Schratt as an old man: but 
that was relaxation of a peculiar kind, such as only a woman 
of amazing tact and restraint could offer,—a temporary escape 
from the affairs of state. He never fully trusted any member 
of his family, except possibly the Archduke Albrecht for his 
military qualities. He was exceedingly jealous of his idealist 
brother Maximilian, he was entirely alienated from his son Rudolf, 
he detested and distrusted his nephew Francis Ferdinand, he 
looked upon Otto with a just contempt, and felt for the young 
Charles a certain mellow affection but never thought of initiating 
him into affairs. He had no personal friends, except King Albert 
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@ Saxony. Of his attitude to his ministers we shall have to 
later. 

In short, he stood alone, cold, collected, tidy, punctual, 

matic, untiring,—working twelve to sixteen hours a day, 
and never allowing arrears of documents to accumulate. He 
took his sole relaxation in sport. He had indeed immense 
industry and a natural gift for routine: as Francis I had said 
of himself, Francis Joseph might well have claimed that he 
would have made an ideal Hofrat. 

To say that he was religious might be misleading. He was a 
good practising Catholic, no bigot, though he never shook off the 
derical leanings inculcated in his youth. Who shall presume to 
say that his fortitude and resignation in misfortune,—and the 
violent deaths of his brother, his son, his wife, his nephew, and 
all their consequences for the dynasty, were enough to have 
overcome many a stronger man,—had no religious element in 
them? Yet it may be affirmed that there was a certain stoical 
or fatalist trait in his character: it was as though he had made 
his own arrangement with the Deity, whose Vicegerent on earth 
he was, and had set his own interpretation on the phrase ‘‘ Render 
unto Caesar.” Thus Heaven must be on the side of the Arch- 
House, and all the blows of Hell could not avail to shake his 
equanimity and Olympian calm. But, like all true Habsburgs, 
he kept the Church in its place. He gave it all the backing in 
his power and secured to it great—too great—possessions : but 
in return he exacted control of essential appointments, and very 
definite obedience—as for instance when events forced him, very 
genuinely against his own inclinations, to rescind the Austrian 
Concordat or, again, to sanction the Church Laws of Hungary. 
Nor did he scruple, in 1903, as one of the favoured children of 
Holy Church, to assert his veto in the Papal Conclave against 
Cardinal Rampolla. A characteristic anecdote records that when 
acertain Austrian Premier submitted for inclusion in his Cabinet 
the name of a politician with strongly Catholic tendencies, “ Is 
he not too Clerical?” asked Francis Joseph; but when the 
answer came, “ He is above all a good Austrian, and would if 
hecessary imprison all the bishops,” he signed the order for his 
appointment without further hesitation. 

Intellectually Francis Joseph may be said never to have 
grown to man’s estate. This does not of course mean that he 
was lacking in ability or knowledge, but they were from the 
very outset concentrated on practical affairs, and no time seemed 


to be left over for intellectual pursuits. Literature, art, music, 
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were a sealed book to him. He never invited literary men to The p 
see him, he read no books. His remarks at art exhibitions were gder hov 
banal beyond expression, and he left it to a secretary to buy stages it 
the necessary number of pictures for the Imperial collections— Turks, at 
and very probably put them in the servants’ bedrooms. In his against 1 
tastes he was a Philistine through and through—a petit bourgeois clash of i 
of the Biedermeier period. Without a shred of imagination or state is § 
romance, he was absorbed in the practical art of government, in its gt 
little interested in its theories and suspicious of those who were. doublehe 
But in the mere technique of government he acquired amazing many, e 
skill, based upon unceasing application, a stern sense of duty, a sions wh 
mastery of detail, and that indefinable gift of authority and There is 
domination which he possessed to a pre-eminent degree, until it in the | 
was at last possible for him to say that in order to understand sevente 
Austria you must have governed it for forty or fifty years. religiou 
To all this the key must be sought in his dynastic sense, his being « 
absorbing devotion to the House of Habsburg and its interests. the cor 
To this men and things were uti®rly subordinate. His grand- less th 
father Francis once said of a particular writer, ‘‘ He may be a questic 
patriot for Austria, but is he a patriot for Mz?” Francis Joseph the ne 
hardly made this distinction : for him the two were identical or In 
intimately blended. instru! 
This aspect of Francis Joseph is essential to any under- year | 
standing of the man and his policy. But no less essential is as Ko 
some brief summary of the milieu out of which he came, and of wh 
above all of the traditions and aims of the Arch-House—of which 
“* Habsburg,” as it is often called for short. Austr 
the k 
It mutu 
This Habsburg Tradition goes back to Rudolf I, who laid the 1620, 
foundations of the greatness of the House by the overthrow of effect 
Ottokar of Bohemia in 1278. Under his successors there was ment 
more than one grave setback, but from 1437 the line of Habsburg was 
Emperors was only once broken during 450 years. Under men 1718 
of such utterly different character and attainments as the phleg- mail 
matic Frederick III, the knight-errant Maximilian, the religious heca 
zealot Ferdinand II, that greatest of women sovereigns Maria tion 
Theresa, the apostle of enlightenment her son Joseph II, and of 
that most pedantic of autocrats Francis I,—under them all there Jos 
is one steady goal of policy in view. By marriage, purchase, on 
war, exchange, intrigue, they constantly aim at the aggrandise- was 
ment of the House of Habsburg, and “ Austria,”—that elastic Jos 
and ill-defined, if not indefinable organism,—is the result. tut 
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The pursuit of that aim has a double justification, if we con- 
sder how it expressed itself in European history. In its early 
sages it personified the defence of Christendom against the 
Turks, and, before that was achieved, the defence of Catholicism 
against northern heresy. These two great problems produced a 
clash of interest, and delayed the solution of either. The Habsburg 
state is always a prey to that peculiar duality which is inherent 
in its geographical situation, and of which the symbol is the 
doubleheaded eagle, facing both ways—westward towards Ger- 
many, eastward towards the Balkans. There are continual diver- 
sions which force it to leave one or other of its tasks incomplete. 
There is the simultaneous need for asserting Habsburg authority 
in the Empire and for holding back Turkish aggression. In the 
seventeenth century the recovery of Hungary is delayed by the 
religious quarrel and the Thirty Years’ War, the Protestants 
being driven into alliance with the Turks. In the eighteenth 
the conquest of the Balkans is either checked or frustrated no 
less than four times by complications in the west. Thus the 
question still remains unsolved, while Russian rivalry grows and 
the new phase of national revival opens. 

In all this period Habsburg policy employed three main 
instruments—centralisation, Catholicisation, Germanisation. The 
year 1526—the field of Mohdcs, the Flodden of central Europe, 
as Kosovo is the Balkan Floduen—may be called the birthday 
of what so many generations knew as “ Austria.””’ The dangers 
which that disaster evoked led three independent units, the 
Austrian hereditary dominions, the Kingdom of Bohemia and 
the Kingdom of Hungary, to unite under a single dynasty, for 
mutual defence. The first stage of centralisation was reached in 
1620, with the fall of Bohemian independence, which was made 
efiective by the outcome of the Thirty Years’ War, though frag- 
ments ot autonomy lingered on for another century. The second 
was the recovery of Hungary from the Turks, between 1683 and 
118: for though Hungary avoided the fate of Bohemia and 
maintained her constitutional continuity, yet her government 
became more and more interlocked with the central administra- 
tion in Vienna. The third stage was the enlightened autocracy 
of the eighteenth century, when Maria Theresa and her son 
Joseph II modernised and strengthened the bureaucratic machines 
om the lines of “ benevolent despotism.” In this period what 
was left of Bohemian self-government was abolished, and under 
Joseph an attempt was made to uproot the Hungarian consti- 


tution, to unify the whole empire, and to make German the 
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lingua franca of administration. But though this of course failed, 
centralism remained, and during the Napoleonic struggle more 
and more absolutist methods were employed. In the Austrian 
half of the Monarchy the Estates (Stdénde) were by now reduced 
to mere aristocratic privileged cliques, with little or no power, 
while in Hungary the constitution was again in abeyance from 
1812 to 1825. Yet however we may criticise Joseph II and 
regret the tragic, because so well meant, errors of his reign, it is 
impossible, if we survey Europe as it was at his death, to resist 
the conclusion that Austria, despite the paternal and despotic 
tendencies of his great mother and himself, despite, too, much 
that was primitive in its social structure, was a model to the rest 
of Europe and was governed by ideals and seriously conceived 
plans. It would make a most fascinating study to compare it 
with its neighbours,—all to the east and south-east lying in 
Cimmerian darkness, Italy immersed in reaction and stagnation, 
France witnessing the collapse of the ancien régime, England a 
favoured land, yet in many respects incredibly the reverse of 
enlightened, Germany as yet lacking in any such leadership or 
applied method. Then came the death of Joseph, followed by 
the no less premature removal of his wise brother Leopold II,— 
two of the greatest disasters which ever befell a great state 
within two years,—and then, amid the growing alarm caused by 
French revolutionary ferment, Francis II came to the throne, 
and ruled from 1792 to 1835—indeed he may really be said 
to have ruled another thirteen years from his coffin in the 
Capuzinergruft, through his helpless epileptic son Ferdinand. 

In one word, Austria in 1792 had the lead in Germany and 
the possibility of leading Europe, and it is true that under Metter- 
nich she played a very great réle in Europe for over a generation. 
But this cannot alter the fact that the regime of “‘ Stability,”— 
to use their own word, which we may fairly translate into “ Stag- 
nation,”—established by Francis and Metternich and upheld for 
the best part of sixty years, was really fatal to Austria. For by 
the end of that period she had simply lost two generations of 
progress, while most other nations and states had steadily 
evolved. In particular she had lost the unquestioned hegemony 
in Germany, and was gradually involved in a rivalry with Prussia 
which ended at Kéniggritz. The great literary and intellectual 
movements of Germany virtually passed her by. From 1792 to 
1848 Austria was a Police State, opposed to all innovation or 
movement. Music was the sole exception, and this very largely 
because it was thought to provide useful diversions from more 
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grious political pursuits. The plight of the great dramatist 
Grillparzer is typical of the intolerable situation: for he,—the 
Tory Die-Hard and bureaucrat, who wrote the famous ode to 
Marshal Radetzky,—laments in his diary and autobiography the 
restraints upon thought and action which had stunted his whole life. 
For all this the main responsibility falls upon the Emperor 
Francis, a rigid, inflexible pedant, who was stifled in the red 
tape which he himself created and encouraged and at his death 
had over 4000 documents held up and awaiting his signature. 
Utterly lacking in vision or imagination, he hated all change, but 
like all his race had a superb confidence in the Habsburg mission, 
‘though he could hardly have defined it beyond a general deter- 
mination to maintain the inheritance of the past unimpaired and 
hand it on augmented by typically Habsburg methods. Goethe’s 
famous phrase, ‘‘ was du ererbt von deinen Vitern hast, Erwirb’ 
esum es zu besitzen ’’, would have been quite incomprehensible to 
him: “I will maintain ’’ would have suited him better as a motto. 
This man, with all his narrowness, was absolute master. With- 
out Metternich he could not have imposed Austrian policy upon 
Europe in so remarkable a degree. But it would be an entire 
error to think that Metternich dominated his master. On the 
contrary, Francis was always supreme, and in internal policy 
time after time resisted or postponed the advice given him by 
his minister in favour of moderate constitutional and administra- 
tive reform. As Francis grew older, Metternich’s anxiety re- 
garding the home situation deepened—as his “‘ Papers ”’ and, still 
more, Srbik’s monumental biography amply testify,—but he 
never pressed his criticisms to the point of resignation, partly 
no doubt from a love of power and a certain sceptical and easy- 
going trait in his character, but above all from a belief that his 
intimate alliance with the Emperor was the main bulwark against 
the Revolution in Europe—and to Francis “ Revolution,” with 
a big R, covered every liberal, radical or progressive movement, 
from left to right, as more or less subversive and dangerous. 
After Francis’s death Metternich’s influence at home, so far 
from increasing (as might have been expected from his great 
prestige as compared with his two partners in the triumvirate 
which now ruled Austria), fell to zero. The insignificant Arch- 
duke Louis kept himself in position by balancing Metternich and 
Kolowrat against each other, and from 1835 to 1848 Austria 
was not governed at all, but simply administered and allowed 
to vegetate. ‘‘Clemens,’’ wrote Metternich’s wife, ‘‘ plays the 
role of Jeremiah, and no one listens to him.’ Under Francis 
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lingua franca of administration. But though this of course failed, 
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and ruled from 1792 to 1835—indeed he may really be said 
to have ruled another thirteen years from his coffin in the 
Capuzinergruft, through his helpless epileptic son Ferdinand. 

In one word, Austria in 1792 had the lead in Germany and 
the possibility of leading Europe, and it is true that under Metter- 
nich she played a very great réle in Europe for over a generation. 
But this cannot alter the fact that the regime of ‘“ Stability,”— 
to use their own word, which we may fairly translate into “ Stag- 
nation,” —established by Francis and Metternich and upheld for 
the best part of sixty years, was really fatal to Austria. For by 
the end of that period she had simply lost two generations of 
progress, while most other nations and states had steadily 
evolved. In particular she had lost the unquestioned hegemony 
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grious political pursuits. The plight of the great dramatist 
Grillparzer is typical of the intolerable situation: for he,—the 
Tory Die-Hard and bureaucrat, who wrote the famous ode to 
Marshal Radetzky,—laments in his diary and autobiography the 
restraints upon thought and action which had stunted his whole life. 

For all this the main responsibility falls upon the Emperor 
Francis, a rigid, inflexible pedant, who was stifled in the red 
tape which he himself created and encouraged and at his death 
had over 4000 documents held up and awaiting his signature. 
Utterly lacking in vision or imagination, he hated all change, but 
like all his race had a superb confidence in the Habsburg mission, 


though he could hardly have defined it beyond a general deter- 


mination to maintain the inheritance of the past unimpaired and 
hand it on augmented by typically Habsburg methods. Goethe’s 
famous phrase, ‘‘ was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, Erwirb’ 
esum es zu besitzen ”’, would have been quite incomprehensible to 
him: “I will maintain ’’ would have suited him better as a motto. 
This man, with all his narrowness, was absolute master. With- 
out Metternich he could not have imposed Austrian policy upon 
Europe in so remarkable a degree. But it would be an entire 
error to think that Metternich dominated his master. On the 
contrary, Francis was always supreme, and in internal policy 
time after time resisted or postponed the advice given him by 
his minister in favour of moderate constitutional and administra- 
tive reform. As Francis grew older, Metternich’s anxiety re- 
garding the home situation deepened—as his “ Papers ”’ and, still 
more, Srbik’s monumental biography amply testify,—but he 
never pressed his criticisms to the point of resignation, partly 
no doubt from a love of power and a certain sceptical and easy- 
going trait in his character, but above all from a belief that his 
intimate alliance with the Emperor was the main bulwark against 
the Revolution in Europe—and to Francis “ Revolution,” with 
a big R, covered every liberal, radical or progressive movement, 
from left to right, as more or less subversive and dangerous. 
After Francis’s death Metternich’s influence at home, so far 
from increasing (as might have been expected from his great 
prestige as compared with his two partners in the triumvirate 
which now ruled Austria), fell to zero. The insignificant Arch- 
duke Louis kept himself in position by balancing Metternich and 
Kolowrat against each other, and from 1835 to 1848 Austria 
was not governed at all, but simply administered and allowed 
to vegetate. ‘‘ Clemens,” wrote Metternich’s wife, “‘ plays the 
role of Jeremiah, and no one listens to him.’”’ Under Francis 
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Kolowrat himself once said, “‘ Believe me, he who has to serye 
for any time in the entourage of the Emperor must become 
either a philosopher or an intriguer or an ox, in order to endure 
it.” And to this Kiibeck, admittedly the ablest and mogt 
influential official of the old Austria, replied, “‘ of these three, 
most people hold to the juste milieu, namely intrigue.” 

The essential fact which I desire to bring out by thus dwelling 
upon the previous period, is that Francis held Austria in a strait 
jacket for sixty years; that the history of that period is the clue 
to the reign of Francis Joseph, the milieu from which he emerged 
and which made him possible: and that by 1848 the problem 



































follows. How could the old rigid system of the Police State be 
adapted to the new ideas of government now surging through 
Europe, and how could a real raison d’étre be found for an empire 
which was no longer held together by the imperative need for 
union against foreign aggression—an empire whose encircling 
Chinese wall was crumbling at many points, an empire in which 
the dissolvent forces of nationality were increasingly at play? 
In other words, stated in terms of our own day, would it be 
possible to convert the old Austrian Empire into a kind of mon- 
archical Switzerland, offering possibilities of free development 
and the advantages of unity and economic strength to all her 
varied nationalities, to counteract centrifugal or separatist ten- 
dencies and, perhaps, even exercise a certain attraction upon 
certain neighbouring states? In 1848 it could not yet have 
been stated quite in these terms, but that was already in effect 
the issue, and it was the failure to face it, on the part of those 
in power, and in a pre-eminent degree on the part of Francis 
Joseph himself, that sealed the fate of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
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Francis Joseph, then, came to the throne in 1848, on the 
abdication of his uncle Ferdinand, as the heir to the Habsburg 
tradition as interpreted by his grandfather Francis; and in 
many respects he resembled Francis, for he too became the 
typical bureaucrat, hard-working but routine-ridden, lacking in 
big, directive ideas, and suspicious of all political theories. Where 
he differed was that he was more elastic and adaptable, sub- 
mitted to innovation where he could not escape from it, and 
always preferred half-measures to whole. But he had the old 
belief in the House, and acted on the assumption that, as his 
own loyalty to it was unreserved, so all those under him were 


had entered upon a new phase, which may be stated briefly as- 
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to be regarded as mere instruments for its advancement, to be 
wed or discarded according to the needs of the moment. In 
guch a creed there was no place for gratitude, . 1d loyalty had 
only one side, not two. The monarchical idea was divinely 
instituted, and he was thus the mouthpiece and instrument of God. 

His early training confirmed him in this. Tne few teachers 
who influenced him—his mother Archduchess Sophie, Abbot 
Rauscher and Count Bombelles—were all imbued with mon- 
archical, authoritative, and clerical ideas: and at eighteen his 
training ended abruptly and was replaced by practice in a 
supremely difficult school. Thus his mind, which already had a 
yety practical bent, never had time or occasion to dwell upon 
or develop theory. But what was really decisive were the cir- 
cumstances of his accession. The revolution of 1848 left a 
permanent mark on his character and coloured his outlook to 
the end: eighteen years were to pass before he became recon- 
ciled to a modification of his absolutist position, and even then 
wherever possible he sacrificed the appearance to save the reality. 
Many of his concessions at home were indeed little better than 
camouflage, intended in the last resort to save his control of 
foreign policy. 

The reign of Francis Joseph may be divided, doubtless some- 
what arbitrarily, into four periods :— 

1. The period of Absolutism, from 1848 to 1859. 


2. The period of Constitutional Experiment, 1859-1867. 
‘3. The first stage of Dualism, 1867-1879, during which there was the 


illusion of success. 

4, The crumbling of Dualism, 1879-1916, culminating in political bank- 
ruptcy and, two years after his death, final collapse. This last stage might, 
if treated in detail, be divided in its turn into four sections :— 

1879-1893, Taaffe and the Iron Ring. 
1893-1905, The Racial Beargarden. 
1905-1909, Temporary Recovery, the two landmarks being the adop- 
tion of universal suffrage in Austria and the Bosnian annexation. 
1909-1916, the all too speedy plunge backwards into negation and 
chronic crisis. 
But these details lie outside the scope of the present survey, 
which aims at painting with a broad brush the main lines of 
Francis Joseph’s home and foreign policy. It must therefore 
suffice to indicate his general attitude towards the constitutional 
problem, towards the major issues of European policy, and 
towards the burning question of nationalities and the increasing 
interaction of the two latter. 
It is no exaggeration to describe him as an opportunist, who 
always hesitated between extremes and as a rule governed au 
jour le jour—“ von Fall zu Fall.” His general attitude may be 
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summed up briefly as follows. For the first two years he played 
with the problem, under the guidance of stronger men, and then, 
as soon as it seemed at all safe, plunged into naked absolutism, 
This was upheld throughout the fifties; but under stress of 
military defeat and impending bankruptcy he found it necessary 
to enlist at least some measure of popular support, and so from 
1859 to 1867 he indulged in a fresh series of constitutional experi- 
ments, swaying from one side to the other, from conservatism to 
liberalism, from federalism to centralism. At last, in 1867, again 
under the stress of military defeat, he took his greatest plunge 
and established that fatal compromise, the Dual System. In 
1871 he hesitated and prepared to draw back once more and to 
correct his excessive concessions to the Magyars by similar con- 
cessions to the Czechs. Yet again a foreign war,—but this time 
one from which he escaped, literally by the skin of his teeth, 
the Franco-German War,—turned the scale against the Slavs and 
in favour of Dualism, and henceforth, for the remaining thirty- 
five years of his reign, he loyally, not to say obstinately, defended 

Dualism, clinging to it as his own creation, and blocking all idea 
of a new octroi, as advocated by Francis Ferdinand. 

Yet though this later stage at first sight suggests that he had 
abandoned his old absolutist leanings and become a genuine 
constitutional monarch, it would be easy to show that he acted 
from tactical motives rather than from any deepseated convic- 
tion. It is only necessary to consider the list of his constitutional 
acts. Within three months of his accession he had replaced the 
first constitution of modern Austria by a second,—both of them 
bestowed upon the people readymade from above,—that of April 
1848, better known as the ‘“ Kremsier Constitution,” being re- 
placed by the “ Oktroyirte Verfassung ” of 4 March 1849. This 
he no less arbitrarily withdrew in December 1851. After an 
interval of eight years of undiluted absolutism there followed in 
rapid succession the stillborn ‘“‘ Augmented Council” (Verstdrkte 
Reichsrat) of 1859, then the October Diploma of 1860, and the 
February Patent of 1861. This in turn was revoked (sistirt) by 
arbitrary decree in September 1865. Finally came the Com- 
promise or Ausgleich of 1867, which was in form a direct bargain 
between Hungary and the Crown over the head of Austria, and 
was only supplemented by a post festum grant of a new Austrian 
constitution, which the country really had to take or leave 
without discussion. That Francis Joseph for some time to come 
was far from regarding even this as a final settlement,—in other 

words, that he regarded himself as above the law and entitled 
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to revise the constitution yet again by an exercise of arbitrary 
wer,—is abundantly shown by his behaviour in 1870-1, when 
he solemnly pledged himself to restore the Bohemian constitution 
also,—though this of course involved a modification of the Aus- 
ich,—and in the end broke this newest pledge, under pressure 
from the Magyars and the German Liberals. After that date 
there seems at first sight to be a final abandonment of arbitrary 
rule. But the events of 1879 and again of 1905-6 show that in 
the last resort he was still ready to play the absolute monarch. 
In 1879 he broke with the German Liberals owing to their inter- 
ference with his own special preserves of foreign and military 
policy, but found a workable alternative in the Slav and clerical 
coalition known as “the Iron Ring.” This saved him from 
extremer measures, but gave to constitutional development in 
Austria an entirely different turn from anything which he had 
anticipated or desired. In 1905 he turned against Hungarian 
parliamentarism for the very same reason,—namely thai a strong 
majority was challenging his control of foreign and especially 
military policy. He took the risk of appointing a cavalry general 
as Prime Minister in the teeth of that majority; he allowed the 
new Cabinet, without any backing in the House, to launch the 
idea of universal suffrage in a manner that reverberated through 
the Dual Monarchy; and in 1906 he sent a colonel of Honvéds in 
full uniform, backed by non-Magyar regiments, to dissolve parlia- 
ment, and he was on the eve of action which would have under- 
mined the whole Hungarian constitution as it then was,—when 
the panic-stricken Opposition capitulated and made its unholy 
secret bargain with the Crown. His whole attitude to universal 
suffrage,—both in Austria, where he eventually allowed it to 
pass into law and dropped the party of ‘“‘ Conservative Land- 
owners ” as a political force, and also in Hungary, where he held 
it as a sort of threat over the heads of obstreperous politicians,— 
was from first to last entirely tactical, and divorced from all 
principle. His attitude towards the notorious Paragraph Four- 
teen in Austria—that clause which gave the Cabinet emergency 
powers for government by decree in the absence of parliament— 
may perhaps be justified on precautionary grounds, though the 
analogy in contemporary Germany shows the logical outcome of 
such methods. But there is a perfectly authentic remark of 
Francis Joseph, in conversation with Field-Marshal Conrad,— 
“ Believe me, the Monarchy cannot be governed constitutionally.” 
R. W. Seron-WatTson. 
(T'o be continued.) 
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Tux widening scope of history is the most significant develop- 
ment in the historiography of the last half-century. The historian 
of the new school is concerned with the whole range of human 
life and achievements. Historical teaching has been broadened 
with a view to exposing the essential character of cultural evolu- 
tion, and revealing the interdependence of various aspects of 
social activity. The rise and fall of nations, the policy of states- 
men and the achievements of soldiers have fallen into place as no 
more than minor factors in the record of man’s progress. More 
stress is laid on the pressure of geographical and economic forces, 
on the growth of institutions, and on the transformation of social 
and religious ideals. But, above all, the writers of world history 
are concerned to display the continuity of the whole process, 
to demonstrate the interaction of modes of living down the ages 
from the earliest flint chipping of paleolithic man. The per- 
spective has been immensely widened. History is conceived 
as extending back through countless ages of geological time. 
Moreover, the broader content of history takes account of the 
cultural achievements of all historic peoples. The narrow 

nationalistic view-point has been abandoned for a truly inter- 
national orientation. 

But if history is a continuous process, there is scope for wide 
diversity of interpretation. ‘The universal historians are agreed 
on the interdependence of civilisations, but they differ widely 
in the selection and arrangement of their material. World 
history has been written and studied in order to cultivate mutual 
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understanding and international pacification. By others the 
entral theme has been taken to be the development of individual 
glif-realisation and liberty. Again, man’s increasing control 
over his material environment has been suggested as the under- 
lying principle in the course of human development. Still other 
writers have sought an explanation of the past in the continuous 
conflict between civilisations of settled agriculturists and nomadic 
pastoral peoples. The whole process is indicative of the new 
and vital interest in the interpretation of the past. The attempt 
to rewrite human history in terms of the entire range of man’s 
interests and achievements is a striking outcome of recent progress 
in the social sciences. It inevitably brought to light the intimate 
connection between various aspects of social activity. It could 
even be regarded as a valuable contribution towards discovery 
of the end to which all human development is tending. 

Among the recent surveys of world history, few have been 
more challenging in outlook or more suggestive in treatment 
than Mr. Geoffrey Parsons’ 7'he Stream of History. The author 
has set out to “tell the whole story of man and his earth, and 
to tell it so swiftly and simply that its essential parts will stand 
forth in their due relationships unobscured by detail.”” The 
emphasis throughout is on the biological development. The 
narrative goes back beyond pithecanthropos erectus (who does 
not appear on the scene till p. 97) to the obscure origins of the 
solar system. ‘The reader is allowed to witness the origin of 
life and the gradual transition from amceba to man. A notable 
feature is the frank recognition of the tentative nature of all 
theories of development. The story is lucid and eminently 
readable, but Mr. Parsons does not mean his readers to forget 
that there can be no approach to finality in interpretation of the 
facts. Even in comparatively recent history this sane and 
balanced outlook is maintained. “It is safer to study and 
observe symptoms than to attempt a diagnosis upon insufficient 
knowledge ”’ (p. 331). 

Nearly one half of the book is devoted to pre-Homeric times. 
The debt of the present to the unknown inventors of the Stone 
Age is clearly indicated. The reasons for the emergence of 
civilisation in the Near Kast are suggested, but not without a 
word of caution on the ground that recent evidence has tended 
to push back the dates of the first achievements of civilisation 
in India. Passing on to the period of more abundant written 
records, Mr. Parsons avoids one pitfall of the historian with an 
anthropological bias. He does not minimise the significance of 
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the great men of history. Thus, whilst suggesting geographical 
and economic factors as a possible explanation of the Greek 
success against the Persians, he refuses to say that the victory 
would have been won without the leadership of Themistocles, 
Whilst the early chapters are perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable, the volume as a whole maintains a high level of accuracy, 
sane impartiality and penetrating insight. The rise of science 
and of democracy is viewed as the most important development 
of the modern era. It would be hard to discover a better intro- 
duction to the subject of the intellectual growth of the post- 
Renaissance period. Political events, it is true, are relegated 
to a very subordinate place, but Mr. Parsons may fairly claim 
to have emphasised the truly significant facts in human history, 
His book is likely to be equally acceptable to the specialist and 
the general reader.! 

Mr. Davies’ Outline History of the World is intended as a 
text-book for schools. In The Stream of History the chief interest 
lies in social progress. Mr. Davies gives a due share of attention 
to cultural development, but he is mainly concerned with political 
development and the personality of the great leaders of the 
human race. He lacks Mr. Parsons’ rare quality of recognising 
the unknowable, and is much more confident in his interpretation 
of the springs of human conduct. Thus Akhnaton is described 
as the first humanitarian (pp. 40-1); Asoka as one of the great 
rulers of history who relied upon “the power of religion rather 
than the power of arms ” (p. 155). Mr. Davies is on surer ground 
in his appreciation of the achievements of peoples. He rightly 
pays a tribute to the assimilative powers of the Persians, and 
does not hesitate to point out the superiority of Zoroastrianism 
over “‘ what passed for religion among the Greeks of this time ” 
(p. 119). He is aware of the fact that seventh-century Sparta 
was a centre of culture. On the other hand, he is less well- 
informed on modern, and particularly on constitutional, history. 
What he has to say about Magna Carta and Stuart taxation is not 
in accordance with accepted opinions. And the well-read student 
will find a little astonishing the dictum that, as a result of the 
Congress of Vienna, “the Dutch Republic was destroyed quite 
needlessly and its Protestant inhabitants joined to the French- 

























+ There are a few slips which should be corrected in a future edition. Slaves 
and aliens in Periclean Athens were not four times as numerous as citizens (p. 
282); St. Helena is not situated ‘off the coast of south east Africa’’ (p. 527); 


the Bantu (who are not mentioned), and not the Bushmen, “ prevail’’ in southern 
Africa (p, 545), 
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ing Catholics to form a new kingdom of the Netherlands ” 
(p. 467). But the book is a useful contribution towards the new 
international outlook, which must in the long run rest on’ a 
systematic study of world history in schools. It gives a sane and 
well-proportioned narrative of the evolution of twentieth-century 
civilisation from remote antiquity, and is calculated to bring 
home to the young student the essential interdependence of 

ples. 
What Mr. Davies has attempted for senior pupils, Mr. Stephen 
King-Hall and Miss Helen Corke have essayed for young children. 
The Letters to Hilary are an “ experiment whose purpose is to 
establish in a child’s mind a certain type of educational founda- 
tion.” Mr. King-Hall’s object has been to assist the child to 
take a broad view of life, and to regard all aspects of knowledge 
as part of a whole—certainly an ambitious programme for the 
very young. The letters are concise but informative, and the 
matter is well selected. There is no trace of nationalistic bias : 
“Tt is just as important to find out what the Chinese or the 
Americans . . . have done or are thinking of doing as it is to 
find out what has happened or is happening in your own country ” 
(p. 246). There are two picture maps. As a first book for 
young children, the Letters to Hilary are admirably calculated 
to arouse interest. Nor is the parent or teacher left out of account. 
The “ notes for helpers,” which Mr. King-Hall has wisely added, 
make it possible for the man or woman with no very deep know- 
ledge of the past to explain and supplement the text. Mr. 
King-Hall is perhaps a trifle optimistic. Not every parent, even 
with the help of the notes, will feel competent to impress a correct 
time perspective, or to illustrate the very wholesome truth that 
“the ideas of our Western Civilisation are not the only civilisa- 
tion ideas in the world ” (p. 223). But the experiment was well 
worth making, and it is none the less deserving of success that 
there are a few inaccuracies of fect. 

Miss Helen Corke is responsible for a series of ‘‘ Class Books 
of World History,”’ of which the volume under review,? Mankind 


1 I have noted the following statements for correction in a future edition :— 
“A.D. 1 was the year in which Jesus was born” (p. 17); “‘ The Pope egged 
the Crusaders on to attack ’’ Constantinople, in 1204 (p. 156); ‘‘ The Turks 
captured Constantinople in 1492 ”’ (p. 160); Magellan is stated to have personally 
completed the voyage round the world (p. 171); ‘In a.p. 1797,there was a 
terrible war in France called the French Revolution” (p. 185). Why should 
the seeds of western civilisation be regarded as having been brought to South 
America only so late as the seventeenth century, and to South Africa not before 
the nineteenth ? 

* For the preceding volume see below, p. 165,—Zd. 
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the Conqueror, is the fourth. The general purpose of the series 

is to trace “ the broadening thread of progress as it is interwoven 
with the confused pattern of human affairs ”’ (p. 4). The volumes 
are presumably interdependent. Mankind the Conqueror hag 
very little to say on such political topics as the conflict between 
Greece and Persia, but it is strong on the side of thought and 
scientific achievement. There is an excellent survey of the 
origin of Christian creeds, and a lucid account of the influence 
of the newspaper press—not altogether what one would expect 
in a small volume designed for pupils of age thirteen to fifteen. 
The whole series is evidently intended to occupy several years 
of the curriculum. If the other books are written with the same 
care for accuracy of detail, their use can scarcely fail to have 
excellent results. But can a young child be expected to derive 
from historical study “a sense of an intimate and delightful 
relationship between his own life and that of his family, the 
Human Race ”’? (p. 5). 

Mr. Adkins’s How Europe Grew is world history with a differ- 
ence. Despite its title, the book is by no means confined to the 
west. All the continents come in for a share of attention. Never- 
theless, the author’s standpoint is not that of the world historian 
proper. To Mr. Adkins history is still past politics, to be studied 
with the practical object of modifying views of the present and 
the future. He is not directly concerned with the cultural 
achievements of man. The narrative opens with the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews, and more than half the space is devoted to the 
last four centuries. The style is didactic, and the author’s purpose 
is always in the present. The past is the background which will 
serve to illuminate the problems of the twentieth century. Thus, 
the career of Pope Boniface VIII suggests the constitutional 
trouble in Malta (1930); the organisation of medieval gilds 
affords an opportunity for discussion of the modern device of 
functional representation. This point of view has its advantages 
as well as its drawbacks. The volume is probably intended for 
use in connection with adult education classes, and the author 
has set out to take his readers over the politics of the past in a 
way which shall afford both knowledge and training for the 
exercise of political judgment in the present. The plea for a 
sympathetic understanding of the mind and spirit of the past 
will meet with general agreement. It is more doubtful whether 
Mr, Adkins is equipped at all points for so difficult a task of 
interpretation. His narrative is very good in parts. He writes 
with much perspicacity on the post-War situation in Europe, 
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and he is, like Mr. King-Hall, entirely free from nationalistic 
prejudice. In the earlier centuries, however, the treatment is 
of uneven merit. In dealing with the downfall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, he is content to offer an unsound biological 

llel: few serious students of history will be satisfied with 
the explanation that the Empire had “ worked its way through 
its allotted span, and fell into senile decay” (p. 233). The 
statement of the causes of the American Revolution is singularly 
inadequate. The list of books which the author has consulted 
is surprisingly short, and there are no footnote references. Nor 
is the volume altogether free from inaccuracy of detail: e.g. 
Innocent III is said to have “made himself” the guardian of 
the infant Frederick, son of the Emperor Henry VI (p. 164), 
and to have preached the Third Crusade (p. 210); the Bantu 
are referred to as ‘“‘ negroes ” (p. 475). 

Under the title A World Outlook Mr. Watkin Davies has 
published a course of introductory lectures on the study of inter- 
national relations. The aim of his book is to encourage an 
international outlook based on appreciative understanding of 
the mind and inheritance of other peoples. He foreshadows a 
gradual removal of political barriers. Religion has practically 
ceased to be a disuniting force, whilst languages are steadily 
growing fewer in number. Industrialism is the great levelling 
force of the twentieth century, and under its influence the world 
is rapidly becoming a single society. The author then makes 
a powerful plea for the preservation of every good national trait. 
A society which repudiates its inheritance cannot continue to 
play a worthy part: ‘‘It is the past which inspires” (p. 51). 
The later lectures are devoted to an outline of the development 
of international relations. They afford a handy summary of 
the well-known facts relating to the origin of diplomacy, the 
slow growth of International Law, and of the practice of arbitra- 
tion, with some discussion of the relations of civilised and back- 
ward peoples._ Though the treatment is necessarily brief and 
elementary, room is found for the expanded discussion of such 
subjects as the use of black labour in tropical colonies and abuse 
of the power of the newspaper press. ‘The book shows freshness 


of treatment and deserves a warm welcome. 
ALAN F. HATTERSLEY. 


? The book was published in 1928, and some of the statements with reference 
to arbitration and the League of Nations now need revision. It is surprising 
that the author has not heard of Livingstone, in Northern Rhodesia (p. 112). 

















THE USE OF FILMS IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY: 
SOME COMMENTS ON TWO REPORTS 


Motion Pictures in History Teaching. By D. C. Knowuron and 
J. W. Tirton. 1930. x -+- 182 pp. Yale University Press 
(Milford). 9s. 

The Value of Films in History Teaching. By Frances Consrrr. 

1931. xii -+ 431 pp. Bell. 7s. 


“SEEING is believing,” states the proverb. “ Seeing is 
believing,” remarked a girl of fifteen who was asked for her opinion 
on the learning of history from films. “‘ Seeing is believing,” in 
effect says Dr. Frances Consitt when, as the first of her findings on 
the General Effects of the Historical Teaching Film, she writes, 
“* It gives life to the past as nothing else does.” 

But the truth expressed in the old saw does not exhaust the 
value of historical films as gauged by those men and women on 
both sides of the Atlantic who within the last five years have been 
investigating the subject. Seven other headings are given by 
Miss Consitt in her summary of conclusions, while Professor 
Knowlton and Dr. J. Warren Tilton use three far-reaching 
paragraphs to express the outstanding findings of their experiment. 
It is important, before considering these conclusions, to recall the 
conditions in which the investigations were made. 

The Knowlton experiment was carried out in America from 
November 1927 to September 1928. One schvol was used, a 
Junior High School at Newhaven, Connecticut; the children with 
whom the experiment was conducted were of median mental age 
twelve years and eleven months. The 521 pupils concerned were 
divided into experimental and control groups; to the experimental 
groups films were shown at an opportune moment in the course; 
the control groups were taught history by the ordinary method of 
the school. Tests were given at the end of each unit of instruction, 
the units varying from nine to sixteen lessons. To the experi- 
mental groups one, two or three films were shown with each unit, 
prepared with the utmost care. The tests were designed to 
measure the contributions of the films to enrichment, retention, 

and the creation of interest. They are minutely described in the 
report entitled Motion Pictures in History Teaching. 
The genesis of the experiment conducted by Miss Consitt 
between February 1929 and January 1930 is known to many 
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members of the Historical Association.!. The Council of the Asso- 
dation invited her to act as their investigator in October, 1928, 
having become convinced of the need for inquiry into the value of 

the new educational instrument which the film now provides. The 

(Carnegie Trustees generously agreed to finance the investigation. 

Miss Consitt worked in Leeds, in Bradford, in the West and East 

Ridings of Yorkshire, in Bedfordshire and Middlesex, and in 

London, and in all these places was helped by Education Authori- 

ties, by headmasters and mistresses, and by teachers; she pays a 

special tribute of thanks to the Education Department of the 

University of Leeds. Films were shown and tests carried out in 

some fifty-two schools, elementary and secondary; boys’, girls’ 

and mixed; poorer and well-to-do; rural and urban. Miss 

Consitt also visited one training college for elementary teachers, 

and showed films to some students of the Workers’ Educational 

Association. The films used were not, as in the Knowlton experi- 

ment, all of one type, nor was the investigation confined to their 
efiect upon children of one age or accustomed to one method of 
teaching. They were shown at different stages of instruction on 
a given subject, sometimes before a lesson, sometimes after a 
lesson, sometimes between two lessons. Different technique was 
used in different experiments : commentary was given sometimes 
before, sometimes during the presentation of a film. Details of 
the experiments and of the tests taken at shorter and longer 
periods after a film had been seen are given with admirable 
fullness and clarity in Miss Consitt’s report, published under the 
title The Value of Films in History Teaching. An abstract of 
the report which has been issued to members of the Association 
provides a convenient summary of conclusions, but the cumulative 
weight of the evidence upon which they are based can only be felt 
by anyone who studies the report itself. The result of such study 
must be to convince a reader that whatever information can, at 
the present stage of psychological knowledge and of technical 
possibilities, be gained by the method of school experiments and 
tests has been gained by Miss Consitt and made available by her 
for British teachers. 

Without such information it would be futile for teachers of 
history to attempt to reach sound decisions on the value of the 
film as an aid to their work. ‘The day is long past when a matter 
capable of investigation by inquiry could be judged merely from 
priori considerations. Yet the very completeness and care with 
? See History, Jan. 1932, p. 328, and references there given. Earlier contri- 


bations to History on the subject will be found in volumes viii, x and x1.—Hd. 
No. 66.—voL. xvii. K 
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which both Mr. Knowlton and Miss Consitt carried on their 
experiments emphasise the inadequacy of such experiments, 
taken alone, to provide a basis for judgment. This is indeed 
recognised in both reports. At the beginning of her book Miss 
Consitt discusses “ the aims in the teaching of history” ; and Mr. 
Knowlton defines the essential task of the teacher of history before 
he describes his experiments. There must be some criteria of 
judgment, and such criteria are only obtained by a consideration 
of the meaning of historical teaching, and, ultimately, of the mean- 
ing of history. The most scientifically conducted experiment will 
not take an inquirer far unless the thinking which has determined 
the touchstone by which the evidence is to be evaluated is sound. 
This touchstone, moreover, is independent of the mechanical 
perfection of the particular method which is being investigated. 
Let the production of moving pictures be improved never so much, 
they can only be truly judged in relation to the ends for which 
history is learned. 

Secondly, as the investigators show, the purpose of history 
teaching must determine the nature of the tests. One of their most 
difficult tasks was to devise tests by which to measure, in the phrase 
of the Knowlton report, “enrichment of a worth-while sort.” It 
will be well before discussing the findings of the investigators to 
show what kind of enrichment they judged to be “ worth-while,” 
and the method of testing they used. 

In the opinion of Miss Consitt, the test of the usefulness of the 
historical film “‘ resides in its helpfulness in four matters ” : 











































(1) The giving of life to the past, the creation of sympathy for its people, and 
the stimulation of the constructive imagination. 


(2) Training the child to think honestly and to regard new problems with an 
open mind, 


(3) The creation of a permanent interest in history. 
(4) The learning and remembering of historical information. 
The Knowlton report states that 


the essential task of the teacher of history was . . . defined as that of conveying 
an impression of reality that the men and women of the past actually existed, 
and that they were very much like the people of our own day, but that they 
moved about in a different environment and were affected by different conditions. 
Developing this statement, the report points out that “ there are 
at least three aspects of this vivid contact with the subject which 
measure the reality impressed upon the child.” ‘Time relationships, 
and environmental or spatial relationships, must be taught, and 
the interaction of personalities must be shown in both a time and 
a place setting. ‘It is more important;” says the report, * to 
teach the changing influence upon mankind of changing environ- 
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mental conditions through the centuries than it is to teach the 
influence of conditions at a given time.’’ And again, “There are 
gries of changes taking place in which the human factor is con- 
santly being involved. To appreciate this interaction the pupil 
must sense the dramatic character of the past, and the play of 
human passions and human emotions.” 

On the whole, therefore, the American investigators set before 
themselves a narrower task than that attempted by Miss Consitt. 
They tried to find out the degree of enrichment in certain directions 
actually gained by school-children while at school. The effect of 
the films upon retention was indeed measured over intervals 
varying from approximately three to seven months, but the enrich- 
ment looked for was, as it had to be, enrichment at the moment 
of testing ; obviously, nothing else could be tested. But the aims 
of Miss Consitt look forward. She regards the teacher of history 
asconcerned with the future. In the second and third of her aims, 
and still more clearly in an earlier paragraph of the report, in which 
she speaks of the need to induce a habit of mind, she suggests that 
the degree in which a teacher of history attains some of his aims 
cannot appear until school days have been left behind, and therefore 
cannot be tested. This difference in the outlook of the American 
and English investigators respectively is reflected, perhaps, in their 
differing attitude to the careful formal tests which each devised. 

Mr. Knowlton’s experiment closely followed the original plan 
of testing. In an introductory chapter he considers the opinion 
that objective tests are inadequate to measure history teaching in 
a worth-while way, since they do not test “ability to think.” He 
decides that his tests are not inadequate because of their objective 
form, for two different reasons. First, “‘ If a test reliably furnishes 
true information of pupils’ ability to think (and this may be 
answered statistically), then, for strictly measuring purposes it is 
good, whether thinking is done while taking the test or not.”’ 
Secondly, he states, the tests do require thinking on the part of 
the pupil at the actual time of testing. His tests were made in 
four groups: one of time-knowledge; one of place; one of 
knowledge of historical persons; the fourth, a knowledge of 
causal relations or of the interaction of events. These tests were 
made by means of short (often single-word) written answers to 
questions of the type commonly used by psychologists in testing 
knowledge. An attempt was also made to test the interest 
aroused in pupils by measuring the comparative degree in which 
the experimental groups to which films had been shown, and the 


control groups, had joined in class-room discussions, by questions, 
K 2 
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comments, or answers, and had undertaken voluntary 
Mr. Knowlton shows that some of the means taken to assess the 
quantity of voluntary reading outside the class-room were not 
satisfactory, but he expresses no dissatisfaction with the use of 
the ordinary formal test. 

Miss Consitt, on the other hand, abandoned the use of the 
purely formal test at an early stage in her investigation. “The 
formal experiment with the use of comparative groups, apparently 
more strictly scientific than any other method, proved on use to be 
entirely fair neither to usual methods nor to the film.” “(Con- 
sequently,” says her report, “‘ the system of comparative groups 
and special reliance on written tests was abandoned.” Instead, an 
informal procedure was followed in which full use was made of the 
co-operation of teachers in the many schools visited and full 
account taken of their opinion. The views of the children them- 
selves, whether deliberately or unconsciously expressed, were also 
carefully considered both by the investigator and by the teachers 
in formulating their written reports on the experiments made. 
“1 submit,” says Miss Consitt, “‘ that, taking into account the 
difficulty of subjecting to objective measurement the imponder- 
ables with which we are concerned in this experiment, e.g. imagin- 
ation, thought, interest, these carefully considered judgments of 
experienced teachers are a more valuable guide to future policy 
than the statistical results of purely formal experiments.” There 
will be few teachers of history on this side of the Atlantic who will 
not endorse her opinion. 

What, then, are the conclusions at which the investigators 
arrived? The Knowlton report states the outstanding findings 
of the experiment to be these : 


(1) That the photoplays contributed materially to the gaining and retention 


of worth-while knowledge, particularly of knowledge of interrelationships other 
than time. 


(2) That they produced more pupil participation in class-room discussion; 
and 


(3) That they caused the pupils who saw them to read voluntarily more 
supplementary history reading material under controlled class-room conditions. 

The children learned about 19 per cent. more with the aid of the 
films and retained about 12 per cent. more. The difference 
between these two figures is accounted for chiefly by the fact that 
‘‘ the photoplays interfered with the retention of time knowledge 
to about twice the extent that they interfered with gaining it. 
By seeing the photoplays, pupils gained 10 per cent. less of time 
knowledge and retained 20 per cent. less.’’ As to the other three 
elements with which the tests were concerned, namely geography, 
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ding. knowledge of persons, and knowledge of relationships, the results 
8 the yaried. The contribution of the films to the retention of know- 
not of the first two elements was less than the contribution to 
© of the gaining of knowledge of them, while the opposite result was 
found concerning the knowledge of relationships other than those 
the of time. Of knowledge of such relationships, pupils who had 
The geen the films learned 35 per cent. more and retained 43 per cent. 
itly more than the control groups. 
) be Miss Consitt summarises the general effect of the historical 
On- teaching film under eight headings : 






(a) It gives life to the past as nothing else does by (i) portraying life in move- 
ment; (ii) giving a background with full detail. 

(6) It arouses interest that stimulates children to further mental effort. . 

(c) It stimulates imagination. The children realise the past, gain some sym- 
pathetic insight into the lives and feelings of the men and women of the past, 
and get a fuller and clearer picture of the environment; thus, they can the better 
imaginatively reconstruct for themselves other scenes of the same period as those 
seen on the films. 

(a) It helps children to assimilate ; they gain both in grip and atmosphere. 

(e) It helps children to remember. . . . 

(f) It forces children to find their own words to express opinions and describe 
seenés, not merely to borrow those of the teacher or text-book. 

(g) It presents a point of view to the children in addition to that of the teacher 
and the text-book. 

(A) It affords pleasure to the children, not merely because it is a change from 
the ordinary routine. Hence it tends to lead children both to enjoy history 
more and to desire a better type of film. 





















To summarise summaries : Mr. Knowlton decides that the use 
of films in historical teaching increases the gaining and retention 
of knowledge, the share taken by pupils in discussion and the 
amount of historical reading. Miss Consitt concludes that the 
results of the use of films are that life is given to the past, interest 
is aroused, imagination stimulated, assimilation and :emembering 
increased, verbal expression encouraged, variety of view made 
possible, pleasure enhanced. ‘These conclusions, let it be re- 
peated, are based upon evidence collected with the utmost care. 
Any teacher of history who reads the reports is likely to feel as 
he closes them that he must henceforward devote his out-of-class 
energies to insistence upon the value of this all-important aid to 
his work, until the demand for good films shall have created the 
supply, and the recognition of their importance shall have led to 
the installation of apparatus in well-ventilated rooms in every 
school. “Seeing is believing,” he repeats; “‘ here at last is the 
means by which the breath of life may be brought to the valley of 
dry bones which is the study of history in school.” 

If history were but a pageant in which the men and women of 
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the past cross a stage behind footlights in endless procession, the 
first enthusiasm of the teacher would be justified, granted one 
premise which will presently be considered. More than this, 
if all history teachers were content with the definition of their aim 
given in the Knowlton report (granted that same premise) there 
would be much to be said for the view that the use of films is the 
one thing needful to give meaning to other methods of teaching 
history. And the wider aims of Miss Consitt (granted, again, that 
premise) may on her own showing be furthered by such a moderate 
use of the historical film (once or perhaps twice in a term) as she 
recommends. Few, if any, teachers would exclude from their 
aims those stated in the reports, even if they would include 
others, and a means which has been found tohelptowards the attain- 
ment of certain aims cannot fairly be rejected because it is irrele- 
vant to other aspects of a goal. No one pretends that films are the 
only means which teachers should use; on the contrary, the 
English report in particular insists that films must be used in 
conjunction with other methods. ‘ The whole problem is relative. 
In view of the experiments which the investigators have conducted 
and of their conclusions (granted always the premise), it reduces 
itself to the question : Is the use of films of such importance that 
money (usually scarce) should be spent first on perfecting them, 
mechanically and historically, and then on making them available 
as part of ordinary school equipment? We cannot have all we 
should like. Is the film of such value that the teacher of history 
should go without other tools for its sake ? 

But here must be considered that premise. The film, we have 
decided, is a useful adjunct, of relative value as yet undiscussed, 
to the teaching of history; provided always that that which it helps 
the children to learn is history indeed. 

What, then, is history? Or, to put a question in answering 
which there is more hope of winning general agreement: what are 
some of the main characteristics of that elusive ‘“ philosophy 
teaching by example ” which it is our business to present in our 
class-rooms? Does “ film history ” possess these characteristics, 
or does it not ? 

First of all, history is a true story, otherwise, it is not history 
at all.| We cannot know the whole truth about the past; for 
this very reason, if for no other, our presentation of it must attain 


1 I have developed the same ideas, among others, in The Learning of History 
in Elementary Schools (Kegan Paul, 1929; reviewed in History, xtv. 277) and in 
the Introduction to the Teachers’ Books of History (Senior and Junior Courses ) 
(Ginn; Junior Course, Books 1 and 11, reviewed Jan. 1932, p. 370). 
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the closest approximation to truth which is possible. There must 
bea margin of error; it is, then, incumbent upon us to keep that 
margin as narrow as may be. But in “film history,” it seems, 
the margin cannot but be allowed to grow wider, and this 
not because some films on the market at present may be in- 
aecurate, but from the very nature of the subject with which they 
deal. 
“Seeing is believing.” If children see the men and women 

of the past portrayed in action upon the screen, they will believe 

that so they looked, so they moved. But did they? How do 

weknow? Portraits give authentic evidence for the appearance 

of some national heroes; literary evidence has preserved a few 

precious notes of their personal habits and tricks; but at best we 

know little of how a man looked or moved on a special occasion. 

Of the majority of the great men and women of all but the last 
few centuries we know hardly anything in these respects ; of most 
of the figures of less importance we know nothing at all. Miss 
Consitt is speaking less as an historian than as a psychologist when 
she truly says that children up to fifteen “ are not easily affronted 
by weak film presentations of great personages, for they think in 
terms of action rather than of personality, and certainly do not 
argue from feature to character like an adult.” It is surely a 
poor excuse for a presentation which is admittedly unhistorical 
that children are not easily affronted. Moreover, there is 
evidence in the report that older pupils are so affronted; and 
few are the schools in which the same film would not, for a 
long time to come, be shown to boys and girls over and under 
fifteen. 

Again, the portrayal of an historical figure on the film at best 
shows the actor’s interpretation of the character, yet shows it in 
s0 convincing a way that only pupils of greater maturity who have, 
moreover, independent evidence from which to judge, are conscious 
that what they have seen is, so to speak, secondhand. The large 
majority of pupils in senior classes who, says the report, “ felt 
that [a certain] film gave them a clear insight into the personalties 
of the leaders [in the struggle for Quebec]”’ were probably unaware 
that they had seen something which might or might not give a far 
different idea from that which they would have gained had a 
“movie ” been taken in the lifetime of Wolfe. Yet again, while 
older pupils could criticise the film, it is obvious that they would 
only have material for such criticism in relation to the leading 
figures ; characters of less importance, likely for both historical and 
histrionic reasons to be less accurately portrayed, must of necessity 
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be accepted as they stand. Miss Consitt herself seems unaware of 
any historical fallacy when shesays that the utmost care is 

if well-known historical characters are introduced. Historical 
truth is not only concerned with well-known characters. There 
is not one of us who would not feel outraged were a film to be shown 
in which some friend of his own who has died was untruly por- 
trayed. Why should we be content to show falsely the ordinary 
men of the past? But again and again the material for represent- 
ing them truly does not exist. 

Such reasoning does not apply to the film which shows the 
social life of some period in the past, and this is the type of pie- 
ture which, says the English report, the majority of teachers 
prefer. But again the historian is aware of a difficulty. For 
many periods, including the New Stone Age with which one of the 
films used experimentally is concerned, we do not know enough to 
provide the detail which a child will demand, without supplement- 
ing the certain with the merely probable. Even if it is claimed 
that this objection is invalid, since historical certainty is itself 
seldom more than a high degree of probability, the stickler for 
truth may bring forward another argument. The film shows the 
action of imaginary characters in a setting which is approximately 
accurate, but it shows that setting as it came, so to speak, from 
the hands of its maker; it shows it tidy and above all shows it 
clean; to portray for children the dirt and squalor of medieval 
streets, for example, is as impossible as to convey to them the 
stench which must have arisen from decaying offal and open 
drains. The poet may “‘ dream of London, small and white and 
clean” ; but history is concerned with the actual, and human life is 
seldom tidy. Yet “seeing is believing,” and the very clearness of 
the details on the films probably tends to exclude from a child’s 
conception those other aspects of life on which no teacher would 
dwell, but for which there yet is room in the more generalised 
concept which is built up by other methods of teaching. Some 
such difficulties as these are recognised in a more particular form 
by those teachers who, as Miss Consitt tells us, questioned the 
value of battle scenes where fighting appears as almost a parlour 
game. 

Films showing battles and other historical incidents, as dis- 
tinct from those which portray imaginary people and actions to 
illustrate social life, can seldom be reconstructed with that fidelity 
both to detail and to general effect which the historian demands. 
They seem to belong to the same category as do those imaginary 
pictures in text-books against the use of which some members of 
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the Historical Association are struggling.' To them it cannot but 

gem an unkind blow that the enemy which is being ousted from 

the text-books should re-appear in far more formidable guise on 

the film. Films “give life to the past as nothing else does ”’; or, 

as the inexperienced teacher puts it, “‘ they give the class an idea.” 

Miss Consitt is far from ignoring, as does the inexperienced teacher, 

that the quality of the idea is what matters ; ‘‘accuracy is essential,”’ 

she insists, ‘not only in archeological detail but in historical 
atmosphere.” But anyone who has attempted even to write 
sccurately for children is likely to wonder whether to hope for the 
production of accurate films is not to waste optimism. The 
co-operation of the historian may indeed be enlisted (though the 
number of inaccurate text-books which are still on the market 
suggest that it is not always sought by those who wish to teach 
history), but it is the historian himself who is more likely than 
anyone else to say that his knowledge is unequal to the task of 
preparing films which will tell a true story. 

A second characteristic of history is that it is the story of a 
process in time. Sequence is of its essence. There can be no 
understanding of cause and effect, there can be no true idea of 
development, hardly even, to put it at its lowest, can there be any 
sight of the long human procession through the centuries, unless 
attention is given to the position of events in time. Mr. Knowlton’s 
experiments show that in the matter of time relationship the use of 
films was definitely unhelpful; Miss Consitt has nothing to put 
forward in favour of teaching by film in this connection. To 
condemn a means because it does not help the teaching of history 
in every direction would be manifestly absurd. If, however, 
there is an essential in history itself the recognition of which any 
means of teaching makes harder, it is at least open to question 
whether there is not something intrinsically unsuitable in the use 
of that means, except for some occasional and specific purpose. 

Yet a third characteristic of history is that it is scientific in 
nature. Knowledge of the past has been built up slowly, here a 
little and there a little, from carefully sifted evidence, literary and 
archeological ; of some periods it is still seanty and uncertain, of 
others it is relatively full and of a high degree of probability. 
True, children cannot become judges of the value of evidence, but 
they can be trained to pass on from the first question, Is it true ¢ 
to the next question, How do we know? They show eager 

1 See leaflet 82, A List of Illustrations for use in History Teaching, recently 


prepared by the Lilustrations Committee of the Historical Association; ef. 
chapter vii in the Learning of History. 
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interest in suitable extracts from contemporary evidence, and they 
handle with reverence such treasures as a real flint implement or 
a sampler made by the teacher’s great grandmother. In its 
childish degree their taste may be cultivated for history as a story 
built up from the things which the men of the past themselves 
wrote and made; by following the essential method of history 
a child may learn something of history itself, as he may taste that 
the sea is salt from a drop on his finger-tip.1 But history as taught 
by the film is, for the child, a story complete and certain; the 
screen, we have said, shows too tidy and clean a world: it also 
suggests too tidy and clean a process. It gives a child, indeed, as 
Miss Consitt says, another opinion besides the opinions of teacher 
and text-book, but it does not of necessity take him nearer to the 
original; neither does it introduce him to the kinds of evidence, 
literary and archwological, which alone the historian uses. More- 
over it gives him opinion in a form which for him is authoritative; 
that is, for him it tends to give opinion the force of evidence, 
It is true that his teacher’s opinion is also for him authoritative, 
but the evidence collected in both reports goes to show, in Miss 
Consitt’s words, that the film “ gives life to the past as nothing else 
does ’’; it is therefore authoritative in a peculiar sense : what you 
see on the pictures is true, and it is true because you have seen it. 

But if film history necessitates more than a usual margin of 
error in reference to truth; if it fails at the crucial point in 
encouraging an understanding and memory of events in a time 
relationship ; and if it suggests an idea of history which is non- 
scientific, it is clear that while the deductions of Miss Consitt and of 
Mr. Knowlton may be accepted as following from the evidence each 
has collected, yet their conclusions as to the value of the film in the 
teaching of history may, in the light of a different conception of 
history from theirs, be open to question. At least it will be agreed 
that the historian has the right to consider how far the teaching 
of history by films is teaching history at all. 

The teacher, too, may bring forward some questions. He may 
point out that in estimating the relative value of films to other 
aids to his work, the reports sometimes contrast the gains from 
films properly used with the weaknesses resulting from bad oral 
teaching. Theoretically this is denied by the investigators; prac- 
tically it seems to be sometimes true. For example, the Knowlton 


? The children here considered are over eleven. Miss Consitt’s experiments 
showed that children below the age of nine derive less advantage from the use of 
historical films than from oral lessons; and while children between nine and 
eleven “like and respond well to the film,” a need for its use with them, she 
considers, has not been established. 
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report speaks of increased participation in class-room discussion, 
and here conditions on the two sides of the Atlantic may vary. 
In England it is certainly far from an unknown experience for a 
good teacher to find discussion without films so eager that there 
js time for no more. In the Knowlton report, too, the questions 
used in the test support methods of teaching which would be depre- 
cated in English class-rooms, since they are of a kind which seem to 
imply a reduction of problems to terms so simple as to deprive them 
of meaning. It is of more interest to English teachers to notice 
the weaknesses suggested in English teaching which yet are not 
implicit in teaching by means other than the film. For example, 
it is stated that social life is too little emphasised in text-books ; 
this is a sound indictment of certain text-books, but not of the 
method of learning from books. Again, children are quoted 
whose erroneous notions of ‘‘ Ancient Britons’’ have been cor- 
rected by seeing a film; this again is an indictment of inaccurate 
teaching by teacher and books, not of any particular method. 
Again, it is hard to see the advantage of a diagram shown on a film 
over a diagram built up step by step in front of the class on the 
blackboard, except perhaps in the case of some special device ; 
there is no reason why diagrams should not be frequently used to 
illustrate oral teaching, and many teachers so use them. 

The teacher, too, may question whether the very vividness of 
the film may not tend to harden impressions of certain events at 
an immature stage, and make more difficult his task of helping the 
children to widen their concepts of the past as they grow in matur- 
ity. The boy in Browning’s tale who passed on from stage to 
stage in his idea of the siege of Troy might have found himself 
less ready at last to separate the accidental from the essential in 
Homer if his earliest instruction had been not through a Troy 
built on the floor with tables and chairs, but through a vivid and 
satisfying ‘“photoplay.”” History is concerned with truth on 
many levels, and it is conceivable that to over-emphasise one 
level may be a hindrance to growth towards another. “ History,” 
says Lord Acton, ‘‘ compels us to fasten on abiding issues and 
rescues us from the temporary and the transient.” 

Yet children, like the film, are concerned first with the temporary 
and the transient, and he would be a bold teacher who would 
neglect such aid as the use of the film could offer him, were it 
offered without sacrifice of other aids. If he could use a film 
occasionally with his own class at his own time in addition to all 
his other methods; if he could ensure its accuracy within such 
limitations as must be, and set himself to counteract its disad- 
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vantages ; if he were sure that the room would be ventilated and 
the apparatus work in satisfactory fashion; if he could, in short, 
be certain that the film would be his servant and in no sense his 
master, then hardly a teacher of history, and perhaps no teacher of 
backward classes, would refuse its aid. But a means of teaching 
history which is hedged round with doubts arising from the nature 
of history itself is not likely to become a means of primary import- 
ance for the teacher of history. The pressure for the instalment 
of such apparatus must come not from him, but from the teachers 
of subjects—and perhaps they are many—who have a clearer case 
than he. The development of the art of the history teacher 
might even be hindered by over-emphasis on the use of the film, 
not because he will ever expect the film to supersede him (though 
Miss Consitt herself, with unconscious humour, places first in the 
list of reasons for his continued existence the fact that he will be 
needed to work the projector), but because he might himself be 
tempted to belittle his own high calling, seeking his own informa- 
tion from films rather than from’ the historian’s sources of evi- 
dence, and undervaluing his own halting words by comparison 
with the vivid and certain work of the screen. 

The teaching of history is the introduction to the personalities 
of the past of the immature personalities of the present, and it is 
by the personality of the teacher that the introduction must be 
effected. In the last resort it is perhaps even more true for the 
teaching of history than for education in general that the two 
necessities are space and a teacher. If in a time of enforced 
economy there is any money to spare, the cause of history teaching 
is likely to be less truly served by the introduction of cinemas as 
part of the equipment of schools than by the provision of more 
space and better teachers, who will assuredly demand more and 
better books. Miss Consitt has earned the gratitude of history 
teachers by the thoroughness of her work. It is no belittling of 
the soundness of the deductions which she draws from her 
evidence to point out that some historians may start from different 
premises and so reach different conclusions. She has, moreover, 
emphasised anew the importance of the visual approach to the 
mind, ‘ Seeing is believing,” and it is part of our business as 
teachers to seek ways in which children may be helped towards 
sound learning through the use of their eyes. Perhaps the 
essentials for the teaching of history are four: not only space and 
a teacher, but also books and a box of chalks. 

CaTHERINE B. Frets. 













































NOTES AND NEWS 


Reavers of this journal interested in the teaching of history may 
remember that in the article he wrote for History (xv. 27-33) on the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences (the permanent organ 
of the International Historical Congress), which is composed of 
representatives from various national committees, Professor Baxter 
noted that among its standing ‘‘ Commissions ” is one on the Teach- 
ing of History, but that this, at that time (April 1930), included 
no member from Great Britain. Since then, however, the British 
national committee has appointed Mr. G. T. Hankin (one of the three 
among its members who are nominated by the Association) to serve 
on that Commission. Meanwhile another movement has led to the 
organisation of a separate congress dealing solely with the Teaching of 
History, which has met this summer, at The Hague. Both the British 
national committee of the International Congress of Historical Sciences 
and the Historical Association were invited to send a representative 
to this meeting ; but each of them nominated Mr. Hankin, who thus 
attended in a double capacity. The Council of the Association was 
also asked to submit a memorandum for consideration by the con- 
; and it decided to send forward the following resolutions on the 


main subjects to be discussed. 


(a) The general work of systematising text-books. The Council of the Historical 
Association lays great stress upon the freedom of the teacher to select text-books 
without official control. On the other hand it would welcome the considered 
opinions of historical experts, both British and foreign, upon text-books in use. 

(b) The study of methods. The Council would welcome a report on the 
methods in use in different countries. 

(c) The teaching of the history of civilisation : iis place in the curriculum. The 
Council considers that the study of history should lead to some understanding of 
the development of civilisation, and that this should be kept in view in the 
teaching both of national and of world history. But the individual teacher should 
be left free as to how that result is achieved. 

(d) The perspective to be observed in dealing with national in conjunction with 
universal history. While it does not think that any definite proportion between 
national and world history can be laid down, the Council welcomes the teaching 
of world history either as a separate subject or by relating the study of national 
history to world movements. 

* * # * * * * 


Proressor EpMuUND Curtis kindly sends us the following note on 
Dr. G. H. Orpen, who died in May. 


As an Irishman, a scholar and a trained lawyer, the late Dr. Goddard Orpen 
found a unique field in the neglected history of Anglo-Norman Ireland. His work 
in it, stretching over fifty years, gives him a high and permanent place among 
Irish historians. Of the sources for this history he made a close and expert study, 

ing the ‘‘ detective instinct ” of the true researcher. His edition of the Song 
of Dermot and the Earl (1892) remains the best, and exhibits his skill and interest 
in topography and ee. In his four volumes on Ireland under the Normans 
(1911-20), he made the first real survey of three centuries of Irish history, from 
the career of King Dermot to 1333. In various contributions to learned period- 
icals, he published valuable studies on the Earldom of Ulster, Norman castles and 
castle-building in Ireland, etc. Much material that perished in the Dublin Record 
Office (1922) owes its preservation to him in printed form; that he did not help 
to preserve more of these lost records is a regret applicable also to others. 
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He was an excellent investigator and student rather than a professed historian, 
and his strength was in genealogy and ae - Certain aspects of the 

Norman régime he neglected—such as the civilization of the native race and te 
treatment by the Normans, the Church, municipal history, detailed criticism of 
the chroniclers. It is much to be regretted that he did not carry the history of 
feudal Ireland further and deeper than his four precious volumes. But these 


remain a great mine of information, inspiration and direction on the general course 
of Irish history in medieval times.! 


Orpen, who lived the latter part of his life as a retired and leisured coun 
gentleman in Co. Wexford, was an inexhaustible source of knowledge on Anglo. 
Irish history, and many enquiring students have grateful memories of his invari. 
able readiness to help, expressed in long ‘‘meaty”’ letters written in a beautiful 
hand. As a courteous and responsive antiquary steeped in information of which 


he alone had the key, and a historian in a field which is not popular in modern 
Ireland, his place will be hard to fill, 


ES * * * * * aS 


Tue death, on 31 March, of the Rev. F. E. Brightman, joint- 
editor of the Journal of Theological Studies, should have been noted 
in our last number. He was best known as a liturgical scholar of 
profound learning, but his works are also of much value to students 
of ecclesiastical history; the general reader interested in that subject 
is specially indebted to him for the important article on the Book of 
Common Prayer and other contributions to the Dictionary of English 
Church History (1912). We have also to commemorate Dr. Paget 
Toynbee, F.B.A., who died on 13 May. He was the author of numerous 
books on Dante, including a Life of Dante (1900; fourth edition 1910) 
and a most useful Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in 
the works of Dante (1898; concise edition 1914); but to historians his 
name will, perhaps, first suggest a very different subject, namely Horace 
Walpole. His wife (née Helen Wrigley) was the editor of the standard 
text of Horace Walpole’s Letters (16 vols., 1903-5); and after her death 
in 1910 he edited the Supplement to this, is: three volumes (1918-25; a 
fourth was in preparation when he died), completed her edition of 
Les Letires de Mme. du Deffand 4 Horace Walpole (3 vols., 1912), and 
edited The Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West and Ashton (2 vols., 
1915) and various cognate works, among them Walpole’s Reminiscences 
(1924). He also published a revised and enlarged edition of Austin 
Dobson’s Memoir of Horace Walpole (1927). 


* * * * * *” * 


Amone the new Fellows of the British Academy, elected in June, are 
Mr. H. I. Bell (Keeper of the Manuscripts, and Egerton Librarian, at 
the British Museum), Dr. William Miller, and Professor Seton-Watson. 
Dr. 8. A. Cook, one of the editors of the Cambridge Ancient History, 
has been elected Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge. At 
Oxford Sir Geoffrey Corbett and Mr. R. V. Lennard have been appointed 
Readers in Indian and Economic History, respectively. Mr. D. Bonner 
Smith has succeeded Mr. J. Falkner Phillips, who retired at the end of 
March, as Librarian at the Admiralty. 

* * * * * * * 

Tue Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society, for an essay 
embodying the results of research, was awarded this year to Miss 
D. M. Brodie, B.A. (Cambridge), whose subject was ‘“‘ Edmund Dudley, 
Minister of Henry VII.” The subjects proposed for essays to be 
submitted next year must have been approved by the Literary 

1 His last 
volume vu of th 



























































































































ublished work was the chapter on “Ireland, to 1315” in 
e Cambridge Medieval History, which has just appeared. 
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Director, and the essays be sent in by 31 March 1933. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 22 Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
* * * 

TuE preparation of the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, 
No. xx, dealing with publications during the year 1930, was delayed 
by a series of accidents, but copies have now been distributed to 
members of the Association. It is hoped that No. xx1 (for the year 
1931) will be issued in the autumn. The following leaflet has also 
been distributed recently :— 

88. European Arms and Armour. By C. J. ffoulkes, F.S.A. 


Both the Bulletin and the leaflet may be obtained by non-members 
from Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, price 1s. 6d. and 1s. respectively. 






* * * * 
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History SYLLABUSES 





Mr. G. F. Bripce writes from Steeple, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks :— 


THE DISCUSSION on “ Ideal History Syllabuses ” reported in your 
last number is of crucial interest. The teacher of history is indeed in 
aquandary. For not only is the amount of matter to be taught over- 
whelming, but—a feature peculiar to history—it is increasing every 
year. Increasing too not only in the time-dimension but also in the 
space-dimension. For we cannot in these days of internationalism 
regard a knowledge of English history only as an adequate equipment 
for the citizen; boys and girls must learn something about Europe, 
and not Europe only, but, as one speaker hinted, perhaps Asia also, 
certainly India: for if English people are to understand India, they 
must learn something of the history of India (not merely of the English 
in India, as they do at present) and something of its races and religions. 
How something of all this is to be taught is a pretty stiff problem. 

Clearly we shall make no headway in this swirling flood of material 
till we have decided what is to be our aim in teaching history. Here 
surely Mr. D. C. Somervell and Mr. Hankin are on the right tack. Our 
main object must be to help boys and girls to understand the world in 
which they live. History appeals to the average man and woman 
wy as the key to the curious phenomena of contemporary political 
and social life. Interest in the past, in and for itself, is confined to a 
few. True, historical pageants are popular, but three-quarters of their 
charm consists in the dressing-up,—what Elizabeth wore is much more 
important than what she did,—archeology is extensively cultivated, 
but archzology is not history, though it may be a useful adjunct to it ; 
historical and pseudo-historical novels, dramas, and films abound, but 
these deal only with romance and adventure. None of these things, 
except a few of the best historical novels, help to any real understanding 
of the great moving forces which have made the modern world what 
it is. 

It will certainly be no easy task to divide history into what bears and 






























history of course such a division would be impossible, because to him 
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everything in the past has contributed to the moulding of the present, 

But to the plain man this is not so. Take the Hundred Years’ War for 

example. A recent writer in your journal spoke of its importance as 
factor in promoting the unity of the nation. This no doubt means 
much to him, but it means very little to the schoolboy, who can haye 
no vision of what the nation was before the war and after it. The 
statement can be to him and to the average man little beyond a verbal 
formula. The Hundred Years’ War, says the average man, does not 
affect us to-day; it belongs to the dead and buried past: give me 
something that belongs to the living present. Let boys and girls read 
about it in Froissart and Holinshed, or their modern equivalents, readi 
them as they read Westward Ho! or Rob Roy, without systematic 
study and without subsequent examination—in fact as literature rather 
than history, or, more proper! speaking, as a mixture of the two. But 
with our fallacious system of dividing human knowledge into water. 
tight compartments called “ subjects,” one fears that such a phrase as 
“a mixture of the two ” will sound terribly heretical. 

What portions of medieval history are really needed for a compre- 
hension of modern Britain? Three: (1) the moulding of the nation 
out of its component elements; (2) the foundation of our great 
institutions, especially parliament and the courts of justice; (3) the 
Church. If to these could be added a brief view of the social life of the 
Middle Ages, with the castle, the manor, the monastery, and the town 
for the central points, so much the better; but this is not in the front 
rank of what is necessary. 

It would be impossible in such a letter as this to pursue the chase 
after the essential through the whole of English history. Ruthless 
ejection of the non-essential, however interesting it may be, must be 
our policy; for instance, in the history of the eighteenth century could 
not the whole of internal politics, except for some account of Chatham 
and ‘Pitt, be given the go-by, and attention be concentrated, as Seeley 
taught us, on the Lxpansion of England? It would be a nice question 
for debate: which is of most value, a mastery of the Hapansion of 
England or a knowledge of the average text-book? The boy who had 
the former would at least know something well, though he might be 
ignorant of many things; the boy who possessed the latter might very 
well have no real knowledge or understanding of anything. 

Let us turn to the history of Europe. As we can hardly hope to 
teach evensenior boysand girls that history with anything like complete- 
ness, the only thing to do is to pick out the movements and events 
which are best calculated to throw light on the Europe of to-day and 
treat them as fully as time will allow. First must come the subject of 
Race. An understanding of the races of Europe lies at the bottom of 
any understanding of Europe. Now whose business is it to teach 
children about the races and nationalities of Europe? is it the geo- 
grapher’s or the historian’s? Here again is a subject which seems to 
be a mixture of two subjects, and probably in most schools drops 
between the two stools. Anyhow modern European history begins, 
so far as any history can be said to begin anywhere, with the invasiors 

and settlements of the barbarian tribes. ; 

Next after an understanding of race must come an understanding 
of Religion. The Reformation is the second great event in the history 
of Europe, the French Revolution is the third, and the spread of the 
white man over the globe is the fourth. f 
If this load be found too heavy, much may be done by working on 
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the Multum in Parvo principle. Take the Seven Years’ War for 
example: let the class be transported intellectually to the continent, 
and the war treated from the point of view of Frederick the Great. 
The secular conditions of the European state-system, as they existed 
from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, can be very well studied— 
the unity of France, the fragmentariness of Germany, the strange 
structure of Austria, the rivalry of Prussia and Austria, the domination 
of Italy by foreign powers, the great background of Russia and the 
struggle for the New World, The same thing can be done, perhaps 
even better, in connection with the Napoleonic period. In the conflict 
with Napoleon all the nations reveal their characteristics—political, 
moral, and geographical. Indeed one can imagine an able teacher 
handling nothing but the Vélkerwanderung and the period 1793-1815, 
and building up in his pupils’ minds a very fair conception of the Europe 
of the early nineteenth century and then, with a survey of the later 
history of Italy and Germany, carrying them on to the Europe of 1914. 
Only the Balkan peninsula would be rather out in the cold and would 
need special treatment. 

We all know Burke’s famous saying, “it is no little part of wisdom 
to know how much of an evil must be endured.” Change “ an evil” to 
“ignorance,” we have a motto for the teacher of history. 























Casot’s SURVEYS 
Mr. G. R. F. Prowse writes from 159, Hergrave St., Winnipeg :— 


THE NOTICE of “‘ Cabot’s Surveys ” in the April issue of History 
must leave the impression on readers’ minds that the success of my 
theories about Cabot’s two voyages depends upon the full acceptance 
by scholars of the other five mentioned : two of Thorne’s, a Yorkshire 
one, and two other English ones. 

This is an entirely erroneous view of my work on Cabot. After 
forty years study of the subject and as the oldest living Cabotian scholar, 
there is nothing surprising in my tentatively drawing attention, as a 
background to my study, to what I regard as hitherto unrecognized 
explorations. They afford, in my opinion, a suggestive picture of the 
boundless energy with which the English pursued trans-Atlantic 
discovery immediately after Cabot’s return in 1497. But a perusal of 
the text will show the very limited use I made of them in the paper, and 
how carefully I abstained from drawing unwarranted inferences from 
them. The argument for the Bonavista landfall would stand practically 
intact, if their somewhat adventitious support were withdrawn. No 
direct use was made of these voyages in the account of Cabot’s second 
expedition. 

The treatment of the subject is necessarily highly technical. It is 
the first systematic attempt to trace early discovery by the comparative 
cartological method, and I must expect extremely limited recognition 
of its validity, until a group of younger scholars have mastered this 
technique. I most emphatically deny, however, that the narrative is 
condensed. It is, I consider, the most extensive, detailed and fully 
documented effort to describe Cabot’s actual courses in 1497 and 1498 
yet attempted, and I shall have little to add in “‘ Cartological Material,” 
which covers the whole field of explorations up to Champlain, except 
corroborations in a few places of arguments already advanced. 

No. 66.—voL. xvit. L 
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Dr. J. A. WILLIAMSON replies :— 


I am sorry I missed the point in my brief note on Mr. G. R. F. 
Prowse’s Cabot’s Surveys. The hitherto unrecognised expeditions 
seemed to demand remark as a new contribution to the subject. With 
regard to the landfall and coastline traced by John Cabot, it is rather 
disappointing to me to learn that Mr. Prowse does not propose to add 
much to the cartological evidence he has adduced ; for the maps, with 
the exception of La Cosa’s, do not give evidence on the Cabot voyages 
as distinct from later ones, and the attempt to separate the Cabot 
evidence (if any) must involve some arbitrary decisions. I freely 
admit, however, that this disparagement of cartological evidence is a 
matter of individual judgment, and that many investigators, of whom 
Mr. Prowse is surely not the least, have made brilliant play with it, 


Tur CORRESPONDENCE OF LAFAYETTE 


Dr. Louis GottscHaLk, Associate Professor of History there, writes 
from the University of Chicago :— 


I am preparing to publish the complete correspondence of General 
Lafayette. May I ask the use of your journal in order to appeal to 
owners of Lafayette materials among your readers? No matter how 
slight their collections, if they will address me here I shall be profoundly 
grateful. 


Messrs. Harrap write that the price in Great Britain of the History 
of England by A. H. Sweet, reviewed in April (p. 52) has been fixed 
at 10s. 6d.,—i.e. little more than half the American price, at the 
present rate of exchange. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXII.—TuHeEe FRANKFURT PARLIAMENT OF 1848-49. 


Aut history is in a perpetual process of revision. Even when all the 
ascertainable facts are known, there very frequently (if not invariably) 
remains room for different interpretations of these facts. 

To the historian, knowledge of the actual process of revision, both 
of facts and of interpretations, is often as important as ‘‘ the present 
state of our knowledge of the subject,’ and in a case such as that of the 
Frankfurt Parliament the one is virtually an essential preliminary to 
the other. The text-books of one generation, with a few notable 
exceptions, usually reflect the accepted views of the previous generations 
on historical questions ; and thus nine out of ten of the text-books dealing 
with nineteenth century European history produced in this country 
during the last five years interpret the German revolution of 1848 and 
the significance of the Frankfurt Parliament in the spirit of Treitschke 
and Sybel, and would undoubtedly have met with Bismarck’s hearty 
approval—though he himself probably knew better. 

Posterity, and particularly immediate posterity, tends to deal harsh- 
ly with the apparent failures of history when it does not ignore them al- 
together: and to the generation that lived through the revolution of 
1848-50 in Germany the Frankfurt Parliament appeared to have been 
less than useless, while the constitution it had so laboriously framed had 
emerged stillborn. The liberalism of the Frankfurt Parliament stood 
indicted on all sides, and its memory tended to be crushed between the 
upper grindstone of the Bismarckians and the nether grindstone of the 

arxians,! who scorned its methods, its men, its aim and its achieve- 
ment with equal vehemence. When the reaction of the fifties set in 
with full force in Germany the Frankfurt Parliament came to be 
regarded as an unfortunate episode best forgotten. It was in the 
interests of the various governments throughout Germany, as much as of 
the restored Bund at Frankfurt, for it to pass into oblivion as quickly 
as possible. 

Naturally, memoirs and apologies by members of the Parliament 
soon began to appear and to counteract this tendency; but it was Bis- 
marck himself, strangely enough, who began the rehabilitation of the 
Frankfurt Parliament and its Constitution in the eyes of Germany. 
His North German Constitution of 1867 was in numerous places 
reminiscent of that of 1849, and he is known to have made use of the 
constitutional draft prepared by Max Duncker, who had been a 
prominent member of the Parliament.? In addition, the very fact that 
German unification was achieved in 1871, with Austria excluded, 
particularism (with the possible exception of Bavaria) defeated, and a 
Prussian emperor, was in itself a sufficient answer to the accusation that 
Frankfurt’s kleindeutsch solution, with the Prussian king as head of a 
federated Germany, was impracticable. 

It was A. Springer, in his memoir of Dahlmann, published in 1872, 
who first adopted the interpretation of 1848-49 as a preliminary to 
1867-71; and the official historians of the new German empire, notably 

1 Karl Marx, ‘‘ Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Germany ” (New York 
Daily Tribune, 1851-52; translated into German 1896). 

* H. Triepel, ‘Zur Vorgeschichte der norddeutschen Bundesverfassung ” 
(Festschrift Otto Gierke, Weimar, 1911, pp. 589-640). 
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Treitschke, W. Oncken and Sybel, popularised and pushed to extreme 
Springer’s view. They wrote of the movement of 1848-49 ag an 
inopportune upheaval inspired by futile theorists and unscrupulous 
demagogues, discrediting in its failure the method of popular action 
“from below” for solving Germany’s problems. Their attitude to. 
ward the Parliament was defined in a series of sermons on the Bis. 
marckian text ‘‘ Not by speechifying and majorities—that was the 
mistake of 1848—but by blood and iron.” Germans were told that 
the moral of 1848 was that they were not political animals and had 
better in future leave the destinies of their country to its rulers. The 
authoritarian state was the victor, and to the victor belonged the spoils, 
not the least among them being the privilege of writing the official 
history of the struggle. Treitschke completed his German history ! up 
to the eve of 1848 as a monumental indictment of the German liberals 
(especially if grossdeutsch) of the early and middle nineteenth century, 
Sybel, with more restraint, began where Treitschke left off, treating 
1848-49 as an unfortunate part of the pre-history of “‘ The Foundation 
of the German Empire through William I.’’ 2 
Despite the publication of many new memoirs and reminiscences of 
the 48 movement, the Treitschkean and Sybelline school continued 
to prevail until the end of the century; but by the end of 1898, the 
jubilee year of the Frankfurt Parliament, Bismarck was already 
dead (though not yet deified), Treitschke’s work was done, and Sybel had 
run athwart the Hohenzollern interpretation of history. Consequently 
the rehabilitation of the Parliament could go a step further. E. 
Mollat’s selection of speeches ? from the Frankfurt debates appeared, 
and numerous other publications succeeded in creating a revised impres- 
sion of the Frankfurt assembly as well-meaning and high-minded, but 
too dilatory and impracticable for the needs of the time. The spirit 
of 1848 was lauded, but its work, except as an inspiration in national 
codperation, was not stressed. Frankfurt still lay in the shadow of 
Bismarck’s achievement, Treitschke’s scorn and Sybel’s faint praise. 
Early in the twentieth century came a series of studies, examining 
and attempting to give their due to the ideas of the men of 1848, and 
the Frankfurt Constitution of 1849 began to be compared favourably 
with that of 1867-71. Friedrich Meinecke, Erich Marcks, and Erich 
Brandenburg, in the work they produced, directed or inspired, in- 
culcated this newer view. Meinecke’s Weltbiirgertum und National- 
staat (1908) put the ideas of 1848 in their historical perspective, and 
Brandenburg’s Reichsgriindung * (the conclusions of which were anti- 
cipated in his short study Die deutsche Revolution, 1848, in the Wissen- 
schaft und Bildung series) provided an effective counterblast to Sybel’s 
interpretation. Brandenburg denied categorically that the German 
movement of 1848-49 was the work of unscrupulous demagogues, and 
depicted it as a true popular upheaval ; he denied the assertion that the 
failure of the Frankfurt Parliament was its own fault; he denied that 
its deliberations were unnecessarily dilatory ; he denied that its mem- 
bers were unpractical doctrinaires; he saw the Constitution of 1849 as 
the first practical attempt to found a united German State, an attempt 
1 H. von Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert (Five volumes, 
1879-94; English translation by E. and C. Paul, 1915-19). 


* H. von Sybel, Die Begriindwng des deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. 


(Volume 1, 1889; also a popular German edition, 1901, and an English translation, 
1890-91). 


® E. Mollat, Reden und Redner des ersten deutschen Parlaments (1895). 
* E. Brandenburg, Die Reichegriindung : two vols, 1916. 
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that anticipated in many essentials later and more successful develop- 
ments; he asserted that the Parliament failed owing to adverse cir- 
cumstances beyond its control, and not owing to the nature of its 
personnel and procedure; he regarded it as having clarified many 
jssues and made the German people politically conscious as a nation. 
He saw 1848 as an integral and major development in the foundation 
of German unity, not merely as a vague prologue to better things; he 
underlined Bismarck’s debt to the work of 1848, and the pertinence of 
the ideas of 1848 to twentieth century Germany. 

This was the position in 1914. The disappearance four years later 
of the Hohenzollern-Bismarckian empire and the establishment of a 
democratic federal republic made favourable views of Germany’s earlier 
democratic revolution particularly acceptable. As early as 1915 Hugo 
Preuss had put forward a plan for reforming the Imperial Constitution 
along the lines laid down by the Constitution of 1849.2 In Prussia 

icularly, men such as Delbriick, Darmstiidter and Meinecke * 

ecaed attention in 1919 upon the Gagern party’s attitude in 1848 
toward Prussia’s place in a unified Germany, and urged a similar solution, 
involving the partitioning of Prussia into several member-states of 
a German federation. A mass of popular publications dealing with 
the ideas and inspiration of the revolution of 1848 appeared while 
the new German constitution was being framed. The work of the 
Frankfurt Parliament was acclaimed as “remarkably up-to-date.”’ 
Many of these publications, though there were exceptions, were hastily 
thrown together and full of inaccuracies; and in the Weimar Con- 
stitution itself many of the ideas of that assembly and its constitution 
were rejected as irrelevant to the circumstances and needs of a new age. 
Nevertheless the movement ‘‘ back to 1848 ” as a reaction against the 
Empire of 1871 was a strong and genuine one. The many obvious 
similarities between the problems of 1848 and those of 1919 stimulated 
in the post-war period a fresh crop of serious publications, dealing 
with the Frankfurt Parliament and making accessible more of the 
hitherto unpublished material of the period. Thus in 1922 Paul 
Wentzcke edited, in the ‘‘ Deutsche Staatsgedanke ” series, a new 
selection of the speeches delivered in the Paulskirche during the 
Parliament ; 4 and in 1924 R. Hiibner published the remaining (and by 
far the greater) portion of Droysen’s minutes of the proceedings of the 
Constitutional Committee of that assembly, together with other valuable 
material.© Similar publications of comparable significance have 
continued to appear in Germany during the last decade, and secondary 
studies throwing light upon the work of the Parliament from a variety 
of angles have already begun to digest the new source material now 
made available. Much remains to be done before it can be said that 
everything of significance on the subject is known. The Gagern family 
archives, for instance, still remain closed. But the recent spate of 

1 See pp. 80-83 of E. Brandenburg’s Die deutsche Revolution, 1848 (second 
edition, 1919) for a more extended summary of his position. 

H. Preuss, Das deutsche Volk und die Politik (1915). 

* See pp. 537-550 of the sixth edition (1922) of Meinecke’s Weltbiirgertum und 
Nationalstaat. 

* P. Wentzcke, Die erste deutsche Nationalversammlung und ihr Werk. Went- 


zeke, in addition to several other works on the period, had published in 1911 an 
ee Kritische Bibliographie der Flugschriften zur deutschen V erfassungafrage 


s R. Hubner, Aktenstiicke und Aufzeichnungen zur Geachichte der National. 
versammlung in Frankfurt aus der Nachlass von Johann Gustav Droysen (Vol. 14 of 
the Deutsche Geschichtaquellen des 19. Jahrhunderts). 
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material and monographs has made it possible for the first real ex. 
haustive and scholarly history of the German revolution of 1848 and of 
the Frankfurt Parliament to be written. Veit Valentin, after a quarter 
of a century of intermittent work among the sources for 1848-49, and 
after publishing several valuable preliminary studies,1 has at last 
produced his Geschichte der deutschen Revolution, 1848-1849 (two 
volumes, 1930-31). Until this appeared it had been the plaint 
of all workers and writers in the field that no satisfactory large. 
scale history existed. Eighty-three years have passed since the 
Frankfurt assembly ended, and now for the first time the gap is filled, 
Valentin, with vast erudition, has surveyed all the relevant material 
and all the revisions of interpretation that appeared during those years; 
and he appends to his second volume an invaluable “‘ Kritische Ubersicht 
tiber Quellen und Forschung zur Geschichte der deutschen Revolution 
von 1848-49 ”’ to which the present “‘ Revision ” owes much. 
Valentin absorbs all earlier revisions of attitude toward the Frank. 
furt Parliament, and adds one of hisown. He considers that post-war 
admiration (though he himself participated in it)? for the men and 
work of that assembly ran somewhat to excess. He does not even go 
quite as far as Brandenburg, though he expressly intends his earlier 
chapters to be regarded as an antidote to Treitschke. He thinks that 
as part of the whole revolutionary movement of 1848-49 the Frankfurt 
Parliament has perhaps been given too prominent a place; it was one 
of many revolutionary activities, and circumstances were against its 
success almost from the start. His first volume deals exclusively with 
the period before the Parliament first met, and of his second volume 
only four of the nine chapters deal directly with that assembly and its 
work. He is not prepared to let the Parliament overshadow the Ger- 
man revolution as a whole: a revolution that was taking place in all 
the thirty-nine states at once; a revolution that shook both Prussia 
and Austria to their foundations; a revolution that was in preparation 
long before 1848, and continued to smoulder for months after the 
Frankfurt assembly had disappeared and its constitution had been set 
aside. On the other hand he stresses as much as any of his twentieth 
century predecessors the importance of the Parliament, and its work 
after the revolution of 1848-49 was.over and done with. The times 
may have been out of joint for it then, but its ideas were later to come 
into their own; and “ Das Frankfurter Parlament hat fiir die Ent- 
wicklung der politischen Ideen in Deutschland eine iiberragende 
Bedeutung.” * The much abused “ Fundamental Rights of the 
German People ’’ (die Grundrechte) framed by the Parliament receive 
Valentin’s special praise. Thus, though he reacts somewhat from 
the excessive adulation of the assembly in the Paulskirche that early 
twentieth-century dissatisfaction with the Hohenzollern empire and 
post-war disillusionment and revision of political standards had pro- 
voked, he nevertheless effectively demolishes the one-sided and 
patronising treatment accorded to the Frankfurt Parliament and its 


work by the historians who were dazzled by the success of Bismarck 
after the failure of 1848. 


1'V. Valentin: Frankfurt am Main und die Revolution 1848-49 (1908); 
Fiirst Karl Leiningen und das deutsche Hinheiteproblem (1910); Die erste deutsche 
Nationalversammlung (1919); and numerous articles. 

* V. Valentin, Die 1848er Demokratie und der Vélkerbundgedanke (1919), and 
Das erste deutsche Parlament und wir (1920). 
® V. Valentin, Die deutache Revolution von 1848-1849, u, 13. 
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That Treitschke’s and Sybel’s histories had to wait some years for 
ish translations will partly account for the fact that English text- 
hook writers, including some historians of repute, have, to the present 
day, usually been satisfied with accepting and propagating the Treit- 
schkean and Sybelline interpretation of the Frankfurt Parliament, 
although later interpretations have long been available, even to those 
who do not read German. Meinecke contributed a chapter on the 
jod 1840-48 in Germany (but stopping short at the beginning of 
the actual revolution) to the Cambridge Modern History, over twenty 
years ago; and G. P. Gooch in his Germany (published in the 
“Modern World ”’ series in 1925) adopts in his brief reference to the 
Frankfurt assembly a view that is in all essentials that of Brandenburg. 
“Tt is a mistake,” he says, “‘ to dismiss the men who crowded the 
benches of the Paulskirche as doctrinaires. That they lacked political 
experience was their misfortune, not their fault; and the Constitution, 
the principal fruit of their labours, was a skilful compromise between 
the ideal of national unity and the vested interests of particularism.” } 
By contrast the following recent English text-book opinions may be 
uoted, in each case the date of publication being indicated: “‘ The 
Parliament at Frankfurt was absorbed in working out a theoretically 
ect Constitution” (1930); “‘ philosophical abstraction took the 
of practical issues ’’ (1928); ‘‘ they separated without achieving 
anything ” (1929); ‘‘ the six hundred delegates who formed the Frank- 
furt Assembly did little but talk ” (1929). 


Interpretation is and must remain a matter of opinion, and revision 
in that direction can only go as far as interpreting by the standards and 
with the knowledge of to-day rather than of half a century ago; but 
facts are facts, and the present ‘‘ Revision ” would hardly be complete 
without at least referring to the carelessness with which some text-book 
writers deal with the straightforward and easily ascertainable narrative 
history of the German revolution of 1848 and of the Frankfurt Parlia- 
ment. To correct all the mistakes of fact noted in recent text-books 
would more than fill a whole issue of History. One writer, for instance, 
calls the Archduke John “a young and popular prince,” in 1848: he 
may have been popular, but he had fought at Wagram against Napoleon 
I! Another thinks that the Vorparlament (which sat only from 30 
March to 4 April 1848) lasted until 1849, and framed the Frankfurt 
Constitution. Yet another gives Schmerling as the first and Simson as 
the second of the two Presidents of the Frankfurt provisional govern- 
ment, whereas Schmerling was the second out of four, and Simson was 
never a minister at all. The same writer thinks that the Frankfurt 
Parliament chose a Reichsverweser after it had drafted a constitution. 
Two collaborators dress Frederick William IV in “‘a sash of gold, white 
and black ”’ (italics inserted) on 21 March, 1848. 

For those who desire a full and accurate account of the subject 
A. W. Ward’s storehouse of ungarnished facts, Germany, 1815-1890,? 
has not yet been superseded. Though he rarely essays an interpretation, 
his narrative is almost without exception trustworthy. 

Joun A. Haweoop. 
1 G. P. Gooch, Germany (1925), p. 20. 
* A. W. Ward, Germany, 1815-1890 (Cambridge Historical Series). Chapter 


vi (pp. 348-501) of the first of his three volumes (published in 1916 and covering 
the period 1815-52) deals with the revolution of 1848~49. 
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Ancient Civilisation. By Hutton WEBSTER. 
D. C. Heath (Harrap). 8s. 6d. 


Tas textbook is intended to meet the requirements of Co 
Entrance Examinations in America. The edition of 1913 has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and the result, it may be 
said at once, is probably the best, and almost certainly the most 
efficient, one-volume Ancient History yet published in English. The 
book contains 45 full-page plates, 237 smaller illustrations, and 71 maps 
and plans, all designed carefully in relation to the text. The style is 
clear and very simple, and the interest is maintained throughout, 
except, perhaps, for a brief space during the earlier Roman Empire. 
The author’s judgment and sense of proportion are admirable, and he 
displays a remarkable talent for compressing, without obscurity, an 
enormous mass of vivid and significant detail between the covers of his 
book, and for indicating, by the turn of a phrase, the present alignment 
of historical opinion. 

Inevitably, perhaps, a price had to be paid for such efficiency, and 
the scheme, with its “ units’ and subdivisions, would probably not 
have been practicable apart from a somewhat rigid conception of what 
is meant by “history.’” Mr. Webster is quite clear that history is 
nothing but the story of human progress. The historian is thus 
entitled to disregard those peoples and events which do not, so to speak, 
stand on the main line of progress, and in this way to save space for the 
treatment of matters more teleologically significant. At times Mr. 
Webster comes perilously near to an actual identification of “ history ” 
and “ progress’: a nation which makes progress is thereby held to be 
‘“‘ making history.” This conception of history as something objective 
and almost tangible, a single line of intellectual and material achieve- 
ments, tends to obscure from the reader the hypothetical nature of 
many generalisations which are found, categorically expressed, in 

historical textbooks, while it induces in the author himself a somewhat 
too confident belief that the cultural gifts of a civilisation are invariably 
passed on intact to its successor. One of the major tragedies of human 
development is the irreparable loss of so much accumulated tradition, 
experience and technique, 

The section entitled “ Suggestions for Further Study” is not 
satisfactory. ‘Too much space is occupied by modern travel-books, 
historical romances, and popular outlines of the type of those by 
Hendrik van Loon and H. G. Wells. Well-written specialist works are 
more valuable, and no less interesting, to students even of High School 
age than books which make a more obvious appeal to the imagination. 

A few details may be noticed. On p. 19, the misprint of “ sun ” for 
‘‘son” has falsified the example given. Can it be stated definitely 
that the Egyptians were the first smelters of metals (p. 14), the first 
stone-masons (p. 90), and the first builders of sea-going ships (p. 76) ! 
‘There is surely no evidence that “ the Cretans [in Minoan times] carried 
the products and practical arts of both Egypt and Babylonia to the 
islands of the Aegean and the Greek mainland, and even further west 
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to southern Italy, Sicily and the coast of Spain” (p. 99). Pisistratus 
was not “ Solon’s own nephew ”’ (p. 138), nor did the Roman Senate 
ive Alexander “‘a place among the gods of Olympus ” (p. 268). The 
theory of one original Aramaic source for all four Gospels (p. 516) cannot 
be maintained ; and it is not clear what is meant by the statement that 
“the Lord’s Day ” was “‘ generally called Sunday ” during the fourth 
century (p. 515). Sub-titles to the illustrations are not infrequently 
misleading. The Antioch Chalice, for example, is stated (p. 512) to 
be “ of extraordinary interest, for many, if not all, of the figures of the 
isciples adorning it are considered to be actual portraits and to have 
been made when most of the personages represented were alive.”’ The 
consensus of authoritative opinion places the object in question not 
earlier than the fourth century a.D. 

The index contains directions for the pronunciation of proper names. 
This is a useful feature; but Aeschylus (és’ki-liis), Actium (ak’shi-im) 
and Sicyon (sish’i-6n) will surprise English readers. 

H. Sr. L. B. Moss. 


Histoire de l’ Afrique du Nord. Par Ch.-A. Jutren. 1931. xvi + 
866 pp. Paris, Payot. 120 fr. 

Ie Maroc. Par Augustin Bernarp. 7° édition. 1931. viii + 
481 pp. Paris, Alcan. 60 fr. 

L’Algérie Vivra-t-elle? Par Maurice Viouterre. 1931. xxiv + 
503 pp. Paris, Alcan. 20 fr. 

A GENERAL history of North-west Africa from prehistoric times down 
to 1930 is an unprecedented feat of synthesis, and with good reason. 
The element of unity supplied by the relative stability of the Berber 

ulation has been overlaid by such diverse political vicissitudes, —a 

illennium of Carthage, a millennium of Rome, a millennium of Islam 
and Arab penetration, a century of France,—that the task demands a 
versatility and a range of technical studies which are almost beyond the 
capacity of a single person. Few men, however, have possessed better 
on for it than the late Secretary-general of the Revue 

, é: long residence in the country, a rare insight into the life of 
the people, cool objectivity in judgment, and a width of reading to 
which nearly eighty pages of annotated bibliography bear witness, as 
well as, in a lesser degree, the admirable collection of 357 illustrations. 
His book, though it must inevitably be superseded in matters of detail, 
is certain to remain a standard reference work for many years to come. 

It stands to reason, however, that the measure of historical finality 
to which a work of this wide range can lay claim must depend upon the 
extent to which the ground has been thoroughly explored by earlier 
students; and in this respect the conditions in North-west Africa are 
rather unequal. For the Carthaginian period the monumental work of 
M. Stéphane Gsell has left little fresh to be said in the meantime. The 

period, on the other hand, called for a first-hand re-survey, and 
from the mass of his documents M. Julien has produced a remarkable 
piece of historical exposition. He never forgets, as more enthusiastic 
writers are apt to forget, that not Rome, but Roman rule in Africa is 
his theme, and it is from the standpoint of the subjects of Rome that he 
writes its epitaph: ‘‘Sa colonisation aboutissait 4 une banqueroute 
frauduleuse dont les populations provinciales firent les frais.” 

When Africa becomes Lfriqiya and Mauretania al-Maghrib, M Julien 
is clearly less at home. ‘The same painstaking thoroughness is obvious 
throughout, the same search for accuracy of fact, the same openness of 
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mind; but the intimacy of the narrative is replaced by a certain 

formality of treatment. Compared with the Roman period the cultura} 

life of the Muslim period is given scant attention; while the Donatigt 
controversy is discussed at length, the religious issues associated with 
the Kharijite, the Shi‘ite, the Almohad, and the Sufi movements ar 
but sketched in with an unsure hand; the influence exerted by the 
Oriental provinces upon the Maghrib is scarcely appreciated; and 
errors of detail are more frequent in dates, names, and points of fact, 
More significant still is the evident attraction which he has felt towards 
the very hazardous generalisations of E.-F. Gautier, though admitti 
with regret that they are often rejected by those best qualified to judge. 
For all that, it remains the best general survey of the Islamic states of 
North-west Africa. 

In his treatment of the French occupation, one can scarcely avoid 
the impression that M. Julien has been deliberately iconoclastic and 
even provocative. From the beginnings of French intervention, when 
“ L’alliance de l’ancien évéque d’Autun et des juifs livournais pour 
tromper un souverain musulman était une forme moderne de la guerre 
sainte,”” down to the cool estimate of Lyautey (‘‘ Lui seul pourrait dire 
comment se combinent en lui les tendances brutales du soldat et 
Vhabileté du politique ’’) the note of bitterness predominates, both in 
text and illustrations. Is this the historian’s reaction to that official 
complacency which reached its climax at the Centenaire in 1930, or is 
it the modern counterpart of that self-identification with the governed 
peoples which dictated his condemnation of the rule of Rome? Yet, 
if the view of France from Africa makes a less agreeable picture than the 
more familiar view of Africa from France, it is none the less a point of 
view both legitimate and deserving of study. 

In the elaborate bibliography one feature invites comment. The 
number of books and articles cited must approach 2000, of which but 
a bare dozen are in Italian, and of these some are mentioned only to be 
sharply dismissed. Whether practically all Italian research on the 
Roman period and all Italian works on the last hundred years are 
worthless, may be questioned; in the Islamic section, at least, this 

disregard has produced some curious results. Caetani’s Annali dell’ 
Islam, for example, comes off very badly indeed ; and in place of the 
outstanding and indispensable works of Santillana on the Malikite law 
and institutions of North-west Africa only two works on law are 
mentioned, and those both on Shafi‘ite law, which never at any time 
gained a footing there. 

In the words of M. Julien, ‘‘ Le Maroc d’ Aug. Bernard est un manuel 
classique, d la fois historique et géographique, tenu au courant 4 chaque 
nouvelle édition,” and the appearance of a seventh revised edition is 
sufficient confirmation of its value. Its historical background is of 
necessity relatively slight, but is compensated for by the detail with 
which the diplomatic relations of Morocco in the nineteenth century and 
the French occupation are described. Compared with M. Julien’s work, 
it offers a significant contrast in tone and outlook; M. Bernard repre- 

sents the ‘ metropolitan ”’ point of view, for which there is doubtless 
much to be said, but which perhaps unduly neglects the other side of 
the picture. 

M. Violette, who as Governor-General of Algeria from 1925 to 1927, 
and an ardent apostle of assimilation, fell foul of the colonists on the 

uestion of legislative prerogatives, has issued a vigorous and well- 
aul apologia for his policy. As a historical source for the 
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t phase of French colonial policy in North Africa, it deserves 
attention even outside its own field; and the questions with which it 
deals are at bottom the common problems of all colonial governments 
both in Africa and Asia. H. A. R. Grp. 


Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum. Volume u, 
Vespasian to Domitian. By Harrop Mattinety. 1930. eviii + 
486 pp., with 83 collotype plates. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the Museum. £3 3s. 


Tur Medal Room of the British Museum continues to live up to 
the fine tradition successfully established half a century ago by Poole 
and Head. Its series of Coin Catalogues is unrivalled anywhere else 
in the world for completeness and general excellence, and Mr. Mattingly 
is to be warmly congratulated on the very substantial stone he has 
just added to the already imposing cairn. His first volume, which 
covered the period from Augustus to Vitellius, appeared in 1923. Its 
successor is entirely concerned with the issues of the Flavian dynasty. 
But these are so numerous and so varied that, instead of complaining 
of delay, his fellow-numismatists will rather be disposed to applaud 
him for the sustained and concentrated effort by which the whole has 
so quickly been reduced to comparative order. The detailed arrange- 
ment of the two volumes is identical. To those accustomed to handle 
the more familiar Greek Catalogues it may seem at first sight un- 
necessarily complicated. Thus, it took me a little time to discover 
in the descriptive list the precise whereabouts of the coin reproduced as 
Plate 32, 1, although it must be admitted that this was because the 
Reverse legend had not been quite accurately transcribed. After one 
has learned the rules of the game, things go more smoothly, and one 
has leisure to admire the skill with which a mass of information has 
been compressed into a relatively small space. 

One of the most novel and at the same time the least satisfying 
features of Mr. Mattingly’s previous volume was his classification by 
mints. Only those who have lived with the originals as long and as 
intimately as he has done had a real right to challenge his opinion in 
any particular case. But I was not the only “ outsider’ who felt a 
trifle uncomfortable about it all, and who would have welcomed a more 
convincing explanation of the why and wherefore of his attributions. 
It was, therefore, a relief to learn that in this respect the position of the 
Flavian coinage is very much simpler, partly because the number of 
mints shows a distinct tendency to decrease, and partly because the 
characteristics of each are, as a rule, more strongly marked. Even yet, 
however, the uninitiated will occasionally have qualms. Coins said 
to have been struck in the same period at Tarraco, for instance, are now 
and then almost startlingly different in style. 

Much attention is devoted to the interpretation of the Reverse 
types in the light of the history of the various reigns. Here Mr. 
Mattingly is unfailingly fertile in suggestion. If anything, indeed, the 
zeal he displays in explanation is occasionally excessive. After all, 
the personal equation—the taste or caprice of the individual—has got 
to be reckoned with. The numismatist of a.p. 3000 will be hard put 
to it to read an historical significance into the appearance of St. George 
and the dragon on the English sovereign of the days that are no more. 
But, when every allowance has been made, there remains a great deal 
that will command ready assent, and beyond all that there is not a 
little which calls for serious consideration. In this connection the 
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quotations from contemporary historians and poets are often peculi 
apt and helpful. Mr. Mattingly has wisely set aside the idea that one 
of Domitian’s types represents the Emperor welcoming Agricola on his 
return to Rome. But he accepts Weynand’s view that it was Agricola’s 
conquest of the Ordovices that furnished the occasion of Vespasian’s 
twentieth acclamatio imperatoria. That is not altogether easy to 
believe. Vespasian had plenty of military glory of his own to come and 
go upon, and it seems improbable that he would have been eager to 
add to it by taking advantage of an operation which even the general 
immediately responsible did not trouble to report to Rome as a victory— 
ne laureatis quidem gesta prosecutus est. On the vexed question of the 
date of Agricola’s governorship, Mr. Mattingly seems to me to make 
up his mind too easily. He refers his readers to Professor Anderson’s 
article in the Classical Review for 1920, whereas their attention should 
rather have been directed to the later and fuller discussion by the same 
scholar in his edition of the Agricola. These, however, are small matters, 
and shrink into insignificance beside the gratitude which historians will 
feel to Mr. Mattingly for the industry and ability with which he has 
discharged his task, and to the Trustees for the liberal allowance of 
illustrations. The collotype plates are good, but not so good that they 
might not have been better. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Peninsular Europe. By L. W. Lype. 1931. xii + 310 pp. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 


Proressor Lypz’s sub-title—‘‘ Some geographical peregrinations, 
ancient and modern ”—suggests that both time and place come within 
his province, and prepares the reader for a rambling discourse rather 
than a formal treatise. The book presents, with many other things, 
the author’s philosophy of geography, and in particular his views on 
the bearings of the physical environment on political and social history. 
Those unacquainted with Professor Lyde’s methods may read, in a 
vigorous prefatory note, that it has been his reasoned practice to make 
teaching material provocative; and in apologising for the possible 
legacy of this habit in his writings he seems to confess to its presence. 
More openly the author justifies, on the ground of the need for con- 
demning “ humbug and tyranny,” his outspoken statements on such 
topics as politicians and the Prussian racial type. 

But if scattered statements cause irritation and demand qualification 
or even contradiction, the work as a whole cannot fail to stimulate 
thought and to arouse admiration for its scope and brilliance. Pen- 
insular Europe is defined as the historic sphere of the Roman Church, 
or again as the collection of articulated peninsulas in which the idea 
of the nation-state sprang up. The Peninsula, for Mr. Lyde, is not 
Iberia but France; and the study of France which follows an intro- 
ductory chapter reveals the writer at his best, with all his vividness of 
style and originality of approach. Chapters on the more obvious 
peninsulas follow, and a final analysis, mainly historical, of “ A political 
map of Europe (1648) ”’ deals with the central European core-land. _ 

Dogmatism on racial and archeological matters is the least satis- 
factory feature of the work; and altogether one would like to see more 
authorities quoted. While the book is naturally of first interest to the 
geographer, it should prove of real value to the student of history, 
though there is the risk that the historian may obtain a false impression 
of the normal methods and functions of geography: the physical 
background of history is revealed rather by a succession of vivid snap- 
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shots than under the steady light of an established discipline. This in 
no way detracts, however, from the essential value of an original 
contribution to the study of Europe. E. E. Evans. 


les caractéres originaux de V histoire rurale francaise. By Maro Biocu. 
1931. xvii + 265 Pp. Oslo, H. Aschehoug; London, Williams 
and Norgate. 7s. 3d. 

Ir is not easy to write with moderation about this book, for it 
seems to me to be one of those rare books which become classics. 
During the last few years M. Bloch has concentrated upon the economic 
history of France, and in this work, based upon lectures given in Oslo 
for the Institute for the Comparative Study of Civilisation, he shows 
that he is a master of his subject. Well arranged, delightfully written, 

tive, penetrating—such well-worn adjectives fail to do justice 
toa book which is so fresh and new, so clear-cut and composed. 

M. Bloch defines agrarian history as the story both of technique and 
of the rural customs which, more or less closely, regulate the activity 
of those who exploit the soil (p. xi). The definition should be read in 
the light of a later phrase—no empty phrase—“ tout usage agraire est, 
avant tout, l’expression d’un état d’esprit ’’ (p. 60). M. Bloch never 
forgets to keep in the foreground the fact that he is dealing with men 
as well as things, and some of his most luminous pages are devoted to 
the influence of ideas upon the development of institutions. But the 
study of ideas is profitless, if the facts are not established. He warns 
us against the hypnotic effect of words and details which varied indefin- 
itely from place to place (p. 93). He has no use for the Volksgeist by 
which even so careful a scholar as Meitzen allowed himself to be led 
astray (p. 64). He points out how Seebohm’s whole conception of 
French agrarian history was vitiated because he relied on the false 
generalisation of Fustel de Coulanges that the long open fields or 
strip-system did not exist in France. He both breaks away from the 
traditional categories and brings wide reading and a fresh mind to 
bear upon evidence which he has collected from all kinds of sources, 
printed and unprinted. If, like Seebohm, he argues back from the 
better known—from the fine inquests, terriers, and maps of the 
eighteenth century, from the evidence of his own eyes—he is much more 
alive to the suggestions of comparative study and non-economic 
influences. He has no thesis to prove, no preconceptions other than the 
belief that there is no break in history, nor between history and pre- 
history. Rural history is the history of perpetual but not revolution- 
ary movement, of profound change, but not of brusque changes from 
periods of immobility. The greatest invention perhaps was made in 
prehistoric days, when little wheels were attached to ploughs, the most 
dramatic struggle was that with waste and forests which culminated 
in the twelfth century (p. 201), Even when individualism seemed . 
most likely to triumph over custom and to revolutionise agriculture, 
man’s very freedom of thought was diverted, so to speak, to protect 
the old. The cult of property which discarded customary obligations 
paradoxically saved, as bound up with personal rights, a system which 
seemed to be doomed (p. 246). So, in spite of movement and change, 
the appearance of Normandy to-day, with the contrast between 
“plain” and “ bocage,”—the districts of open fields and the districts of 
closed fields, with their leafy hedges,—is very much the same as it was in 
the time of the poet Wace, between seven and eight hundred years 


ago (p. 244), 
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It would be unfair to M. Bloch to try to summarise a book which 
ought to be read. The price is absurdly low, as prices go; for that we 
must thank the Institute which publishes it. The plates alone 
containing plans of different kinds of fields and villages, are well worth 
the few shillings for which the book can be bought. Two main cop. 
clusions, however, may be noted here. The agrarian systems of France 
were gradually developed, probably in pre-Roman times, for the 
growing of corn. With some exceptions, such as Caux in Normand 
(where Norwegian, as distinct from Danish, influence can be traced] 
and the regions of bocage, the north of modern France depends upon a 
long open-field system, the south upon an irregular open-field system. 
The third system, that of enclosed fields, is found in many areas not 
suited to either of the other two. The causes which differentiated the 
two open-field systems are obscure, but were neither purely economic 
nor purely racial. The caruca or wheeled plough was used in the 
long fields, the aratrum, whose front part is not supported, was used in 
the irregular open fields. The long-field system was normally worked on 
the three-year plan, one-third lying fallow, the irregular system on a 
two-year plan. M. Bloch, in an interesting discussion of the history of 
the plough, shows that these differences must go back a very long time : 
they are Européan, not local; prehistoric, though shaped and adjusted 
to various areas by social, economic, migratory influences of the 
historic periods. This is the first main conclusion to which I have 
referred. The second deals with the fortunes of landlordism or the 
seigneurie and the persistence of the peasant-holding. Here a brief 
statement must be too hard and dogmatic to do justice to the fineness 
of M. Bloch’s analysis. It is hardly too much to say that territorial 
lordship was most real and constructive before the end of the great 
défrichements or expansion of the cultivated area, that is, before the 

end of the twelfth century. Under cover of his rights of jurisdiction 
the lord built up his rights of ban and to tithes and taille and corvées. 
His relations with his tenants were personal ; his rights as lord were not 
limited by his relation to peasants who were ascripti glebe, a later 
phrase not found in this earlier period. Indeed, serfdom, in the strict 
legal sense, may be said, without paradox, to have existed in France— 
so far as it did exist—only when it was dying away. It existed as a 
survival hardened by its isolation and the influence of a legalism 
steeped in conceptions derived from Roman Law. The hard lot of the 
later peasant was due to a gradual process of recovery of landlordism, 
combined with the pressing claims of a national state which at the 
same time, through law and intendants, protected the rights of the 
peasant against seigneurs, officials, and local parlements. The most 
exciting part of M. Bloch’s book is that in which he traces this recovery 
of the landowning class in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
over against a peasantry which had, in the last three centuries of the 
Middle Ages, in days of prosperity and then in days of catastrophe, 
established itself in France. The whole of this section might be put 
in the form of an answer to the question : ‘‘ Why was there nothing 
like the English copyhold in France ? ” (cf. pp. 132-4). Why did the 
peasant holding survive, to become peasant proprietorship, in the face 
of a new nobility invigorated by bourgeois capital? Equally exciting 
is M. Bloch’s description of the ways in which the seigneurs recovered 
and built up estates again, which had been threatened by the devaluation 
of money and then by the depreciation of the precious metals. 

M. Bloch is not a dogmatic writer. He regards his book as one of 
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is, in which he ventures to throw out suggestions here and 
. He is never afraid to say that he does not know and he fre- 
uently points out where more detailed investigation is needed. But 
it is not finality that makes a classic; it is method, mastery, balance 
and the suggestive play of an imagination which gives life to the 
evidence, because it insists upon living in the evidence, and not 
outside it. I venture to lay stress on this matter, for I think that 
M. Bloch can teach his readers much more than the agrarian history of 
France. He can show them how to work on history, and how im- 
t it is to look at society as a whole before coming to conclusions. 
Sach a way of approach adds significance to the details, however 
technical they may be. M. Bloch, for example, likes to dwell on the 
fact that, in different parts of France and, indeed, of Europe, different 
words are used to express the same thing. We must not let ourselves 
be hypnotised by words (cf. pp. 31, 39 on the triennial system ; 
. 93 note, 94, on the serf). I have already referred to his discussion 
Phe plough and the various terms associated with it (pp. 52 onwards). 
How many of us in England could say why the French word laboureur 
means what the English word labourer almost seems to have been 
designed not to mean? In France the laboureur is the peasant of 
standing, who possesses his own instruments and beasts of labour 
(pp. 197-8). Again, for most of us, the metayer system is a local 
curiosity, derived from some dim racial origins or long-forgotten 
contrivance. M. Bloch shows how, in parts of France, it came to life as 
a protection against the fluctuations in money values, during the period 
of readjustment and recovery (pp. 151-3). F. M. PowIcke. 


From Trackway to Turnpike: an illustration from East Devon. By 
GiLBERT SHELDON. 1928. 178 pp. Milford. 10s. 6d. 

Ancient Highways of the Parish of Halifax: part vu, The York 
and Chester Highway; part vim, Sowerby Highways; part rx, 
Heptonstall and its Highways. By W. B. Crump. (Overprint 
from the Halifax Antiquarian Society’s Papers, 1927-8.) 115 pp. 
The Halifax Printing Co. 4s. 

It requires but a moment's reflexion vo convince us of the important 
part played by roads in the life of a people, and therefore of the influence 
which they must have had in its history. Yet how little of our know- 
ledge of English history is in any way connected with our roads. As 
students we all had to draw a map of Britain showing the chief Roman 
roads, and commit to memory their directions: and alleged names. 
After that, except for a passing reference to the Statute of Westminster 
II, we heard no more of roads till we came to the days of Blind Jack of 
Knaresborough and of Macadam. And as teachers of history we have 
pethaps observed the same silence about the subject. For fourteen 
hundred years of our national history we have ignored the roads as 
completely as if they were non-existent. In fact it has almost been 
suggested that, apart from remnants of the Roman highways, there 
were no routes across England beyond foot-tracks before the Industrial 
Revolution. Like most of our historical generalisations, this calls for 
revision in the light of modern research; and these two books, each 

ing intensively with the roads of a limited area, are a contribution 
to that revision. 

Mr. Sheldon made the roads of East Devon the basis for a study of 
the local history of that district from prehistoric times down to the 
advent of railways, and after reading his fascinating work one realises 
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how incomplete must be any history, at any rate of a limited any 
which ignores the determining effect of its road system upon social 
and political events and conditions. The positions of settlements ay 
often determined by pre-existent thoroughfares, while later economy 
development is closely linked up with roads and is at times modified 
them. Mr. Sheldon is continually raising intriguing questions which 
lie upon the borders of his subject, but are left for others to solve, such 
as the problem of the condition of the south-western peninsula in the 
Roman period, whether tin-mining ceased in Cornwall in the fifth 
century, and so on. In the seventeenth century he has shown cop. 
clusively that the strategy of the Civil War campaigns in the south-west 
was determined by the road system. One lays down this book with the 
impression, which may be right or wrong, that the traffic on the 
historic track-ways in Devon was greater than the traffic on the roads 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. One may make 
two minor criticisms : Mr. Sheldon might have obtained more light on 
the relation of Exeter to Wessex if he had gone to a later and mor 
reliable source than Freeman; for anyone wanting to use his work asa 
basis for further local study a more complete index would have been 
helpful. 

Mr. Crump approaches his subject from a somewhat different angle. 
Whereas Mr. Sheldon used the roads to illustrate and explain general 
local history, Mr. Crump studies-primarily the roads themselves, and 
lets them incidentally shed light on other aspects. His research, 
moreover, is, in the main, confined to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Sowerby Constables’ Accounts, his main source, have 
yielded a wonderful harvest of information concerning upkeep of roads 
and bridges, the duties of the watch, public assistance to travellers, and 
the operation of the Law of Settlement. The township of Sowerby, 
close to the Roman road over Blackstone Edge, was a nodal point of 
many converging routes, and along it passed all sorts and conditions of 
men; soldiers going to the wars, or wounded and mutilated men 
returning therefrom, refugees from Ireland, middle class folk going to 
visit friends, pedlars and tramps and gipsies, and concerning all of them 
the Constables of Sowerby made entries in their accounts whenever, as 
seems to have been very frequently the case, their guidance or enter- 
tainment involved expense. One fact of great interest is clearly 
brought out: and that is that, contrary to general opinion as to the 
absolute neglect of roads in the century preceding the Industrial 
Revolution, the highways of Sowerby were regularly and diligently 
repaired. No doubt the necessities of the traffic of the clothiers of the 
Pennine valleys was largely responsible for this. Haroip F. Bre. 


St, Patrick, a.v.180, By the Ruv.J.R.Arpmy, 1931, ix + 221 pp. 
London: John Murray; Dublin: Hodges and Figgis. 5s. 

St. Patrick, His Life and Mission. By Hutuna (Mrs. THomas) 
ConcANNON. 1931. xxxiv -+ 260 pp. Longmans, 6s. 


THE present year is, according to tradition, the 1500th anniversary 
of the coming of 8. Patrick to Ireland. A flood of literature is being 
poured forth to commemorate the event. The difficulties, however, 
which surround 8. Patrick are sufficient to exercise the mind of the 
most astute and painstaking historian. In the two books under 
review, two of these difficulties are raised. 

First as regards the date of 8. Patrick, and indeed we may add the 
very person of 8. Patrick. The earliest direct sources connected with 
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§. Patrick may be summed up as being three writings ascribed to him- 
self, the Confession, the Epistle to Coroticus, and a Hymn (the Lorica) ; 
two “ Lives,” both dating from the seventh century and written by 
Irishmen, the one by Muirchu Maccu Machtheni and the other by 
Tirechan; the hymn of Secundinus and the Hymn of Fiacc, both 
thought to be possibly contemporary writings with the saint. Though 
this seems a goodly amount of material upon which to work—and it 
js increased considerably by later documents—yet the information to 
be drawn from it is confusing in the extreme. Three personages seem 
to be involved : the first, called Sen Patrick (Patrick the Elder), lived 
before the second Patrick, who is referred to as “ Patrick, Archbishop 
and Apostle in Ireland,” and, thirdly, Palladius, “ also called Patrick.” 
Historians have differed in their attitude towards the distinction and 

tion of these persons. Many deny the existence of Sen Patrick ; 
aesny Sen Patrick is the true Patrick and “ St. Patrick ” is a later 
invention. Palladius is given more substance by his being mentioned 
by Prosper, chronicler of Pope Celestine, though, again, confusion is 
caused by Tirechan saying he was also called Patrick. 

The traditional solution is to dismiss Sen Patrick and to suppose 
that Palladius and 8. Patrick are real persons; to accept Prosper’s 
mention of Palladius’ mission by Pope Celestine in 431 as correct, but 
to assume the mission to have been a failure, and to ascribe a second 
mission to Ireland in the following year under 8. Patrick, whether or 
not sent by Pope Celestine still to be decided. (Tirechan says he was 
sent by Pope Celestine, though in the first place by “ the Angel of God, 
Victor.”) The date of 432 is fixed for 8. Patrick chiefly to allow the 

ibility of this mission by Pope Celestine, who died in 432. 

But there have not been wanting writers to question this traditional 
account, and especially the date 432. The latest of these—and 
certainly the most drastic—is Canon Ardill. With much force and, it 
must be admitted, with much plausibility, he argues, chiefly from the 
internal evidence afforded by S. Patrick’s own acknowledged writings, 
that S. Patrick must have lived in the time of Irenzus, at the end of the 
second century. 8. Patrick’s “ creed,” if such it may be called, does 
not breathe the atmosphere of the early fifth century, laden with the 
theological controversies of the fourth; his references to the ransom of 
slaves in Gaul, the Druids, the Roman social system, etc., would fit in 
better with the second than with the fifth century; and his computa- 
tion of Easter was that observed in Rome before a.p. 196. Canon 
Ardill makes much of the “ rusticity ” of S. Patrick’s Latin, to dis- 
approve the idea that he spent many years in the schools of Lerins and 
Auxerre. 

It has to be admitted that these arguments are all plausible in 
themselves ; but yet they are not conclusive. There is a strong 4 priori 
reason against accepting the earlier date in the fact that the tendency 
in tradition would have been to put the great apostle as early as possible. 
Again, the stimulus that Christianity received in Ireland, leading to 
the undoubted sixth-century glory, is best found in a fifth-century 
8. Patrick. Lastly, it is extremely improbable that a missioner at the 
end of the second century would choose the very remote land of Ireland 
for the scene of his labours. We may have to modify our ideas of the 
duration and intensity of 8. Patrick’s studies on the continent, but 
hardly the belief in the century in which he lived. 

A second crop of problems comes under the heading of 8. Patrick’s 
association with continental bishops, particularly the Bishop of Rome. 
No. 66.—voL. XVII. M 
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Dr. Concannon too, like Canon Ardill in his theme, has gone to ap 
extreme position. She puts 8. Patrick’s mission under the direct 
control and supervision of a committee with its headquarters a 
Auxerre, the chairman of which is Bishop Germanus, who is acting gg 
a direct representative of the yore and to make up for 8. Patrick’s 
own lack of Papal appointment, she finds words in his Confession to be 
interpreted as telling of a journey to Rome in later life. 

It is a pity that a book written in such delightful literary style 
should give evidence of such prejudice—for that is the cause of these 
suggestions. One is, however, prepared for this prejudice at the outset 
by the statement, smacking too much of later times, that “ Our Apostle 
said his first Mass in the sabhall or barn of Dichu. . However, 
Mrs. Concannon’s book is a very valuable study of the times in which 
S. Patrick lived, and some of her solutions of such questions as the 
birthplace of 8. Patrick, the location of the Wood of Fochlut, and the 
identification of contemporaries of the saint, are likely to attract much 
interest. 

One cannot help feeling that Mrs. Concannon is over-emphatic 
on the “highly cultured Irish’ to whom 8. Patrick was sent. It 
seems true that the early Irish were great lovers of art and of symbols, 
but they also seem to have been most primitive in their ideas, Such 
phrases as “the dear Irish boys”’ and ‘‘as the lovely story has it” 
betray a sentimental Irish writer, or is it merely a woman’s heart! 
But we are very far from thinking slightingly of her book. It is one 
that every student of that period should read, and it is likely to occupy 
an honoured place in the shelves of all such, whatever views they 
themselves may hold. For, though Mrs. Concannon seems to the 
present writer to be prejudiced, yet she always makes it quite clear 
where she is giving a personal interpretation of difficulties, and fear- 

lessly tackles any evidence there may be on the other side. 


W. C. G. Proctor. 


The Middle Ages, 300-1500. By James WustraLt THompson. 1931. 
Two vols., xxx + 618 + 451+ xlvi pp. 42s. Abridgment en- 
titled History of the Middle Ages, 300-1500. xii + 466 pp. 
21s, Kegan Paul. 

In his two-volume work on the Middle Ages, Professor J. W. 

Thompson of Chicago has prepared for “ the general reader ” a “ syn- 

thesis ” of medieval history. A vast amount of reading has enabled the 
author to pack a great deal within a comparatively small compass; 
and some of his chapters cover tracts of medieval history which have 
never been satisfactorily treated in English. It cannot be said that 
the effort of condensation has generally made the book difficult to read. 

The style is clear and simple. The narrative runs fast, but smoothly. 

Yet still one may doubt whether (in England, at any rate) the “ general 

reader” will patiently read these thousand or so pages and find in 

them the synthesis he looks for. The chapter arrangement suggests 
no new approach, no variation of the normal text-book scheme. The 
mass of detail in the narrative of political events is a more than ample 
foundation for the few and familiar conclusions which the author offers. 

Although on pp. 597-601 Professor Thompson appears to state and 

weigh the evidence on the subject, he sums up the result of the Crusades 

in these words: ‘the Crusades were procreant of new things to 

Europe, and may almost be said to have revolutionized all Europe 

politically, materially, and morally” (p. xvii). He shows equal dis- 
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for recent historical thought in declaring that “‘ the Black Death 
had been largely responsible ” for the intellectual and moral deterior- 
ation of the clergy in the later Middle Ages (p. 1056). He commits 
himself to the statement that “ Wiclif translated the Vulgate Bible 
into English” (p. 964), and resurrects the old idea that ‘‘ architects of 
the Middle Ages until at least the thirteenth century, if not later, were 
if not always clerics, and frequently they were the engineers 
and builders of the edifice as well” (p. 845). While the book has a 
formal completeness, it seems to develop the history of the northern 
countries more fully than that of the south; and the treatment of the 
later Middle Ages hardly equals that of the earlier period. 

Clearly the design and execution of the book should make it most 
useful, not as a comprehensive sketch of medieval history, but as a work 
of reference, a mine of facts, for teachers and students. Regarded in this 
light the detailed narrative is a blessing. The chapters on German and 
French history, especially in the early Middle Ages, are full and useful. 
Furthermore, the two volumes contain dated lists of popes and em- 

rs and a long chronological table of important events, and there is 
a good number of sketch-maps and genealogical tables. 

The reference value of the book is, however, marred by serious 
defects. Slips which would only startle a learned public may easily 
mislead and mystify the beginner. The quattrocento is equated to the 
fourteenth century (p. 1027); the Assizes of Jerusalem are assigned to 
the middle of the twelfth century (p. 576); a “second wall across 
Britain” is dated 208 a.p. (p. 609). Again, on p. 962 Gansevoort 
(died 1475) and Tauler (died 1361), Berthold of Regensburg (died 1272) 
and Thomas & Kempis (died 1471) are grouped together as though they 
all flourished late in the fourteenth century; and when we read of 
“Urban VI (1352-62)”’ we have to decide whether Innocent VI, 
(1352-62) or Urban V (1362-70) is. intended—presumably the former, 
although Urban V masquerades as Urban VI on the next page 
(p. 957). The description of the canon law is extraordinarily erroneous. 

e are told that ‘“ Gratian’s Decretum came to require recasting. 
Gregory IX made a partial effort to do so, but it remained for the 
Spanish churchman Raymond of Pennaforte in the middle of the 
thirteenth century to make a complete code once more” (p. 649). 
Neither Gregory nor Raymond touched the Decretwm, and the book 
of Decretals which Raymond produced in 1234 was compiled at the 
order of Gregory IX and promulgated by his authority. Elsewhere 
Mr. Thompson calls Raymond’s book the Decretum (p. 761), and 
Gratian’s the Decretals (p. 757). This confusion is surpassed by the 
manufacture of a new General Council of the Catholic Church in 1198 
(pp. 645-6); and this is called the Fourth Lateran Council! Beside 
such inaccuracies as these, most flaws appear insignificant. But it 
is worth noting that regular canons cannot be described as “‘ under 
the bishop, not under an abbot ” (p. 669); and that Manzikert, one 
of the greatest battles in Byzantine history, was fought in 1071, not 
1073 (pp. 557, 563). The lists of books at the end of the chapters are 
obviously intended for persons new to the literature of medieval history. 
It is therefore peculiarly unfortunate that text-books, general works 
and detailed monographs are jumbled together without order and 
without indication of merit or modernity; the selection seems 
arbitrary and misleading, and there are strange omissions. 

The History of the Middle Ages is “‘ an abridgement and revision ” 
of the larger work. Less imposing, it is perhaps more useful than its 
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original ; it is intended as a text-book, and gives as much detail ag g 
student is likely to want for an introduction to the Middle Ages. The 
arrangement is somewhat clearer than that of the two-volume w 

and it has better proportions : in particular, commerce and town life 
are dealt with more fully. But in other respects this book exhibits the 
same characteristics as the two-volume work, and repeats its mistakes, 


C. R. Cuunzy. 


The First Century of English Feudalism, 1066-1166. By F. M. Sreytoxy, 
1932. vii-+ 311 pp. Clarendon Press. 15s. 


Proressor Stenton’s English Feudalism brings a generation of 
feudal studies to a focus, and, as far as can be foreseen, it must remain 
a standard authority. It is, indeed, difficult to see how our knowledge 
of English feudalism in the twelfth century can be carried much beyond 
the point at which Mr. Stenton leaves it, for we have here not only a 
re-assessment of all the available printed sources, but a judgment formed 
upon an unrivalled familiarity with the still considerable mass of 
unprinted charters. 

A study of this nature is bound to contain a great deal the interest 
of which is for the specialist rather than for the general reader; and 
here it is again and again the essential unanswered question which 
receives fresh and enlightening treatment. The contrast between the 
last phase of Saxon feudalism and the conqueror’s enfeoffment, so often 
generalised upon in vague terms, is here given clarity and definition. 
The puzzling Domesday category of vavassores is explained. The 
Breton and Flemish elements in the Norman settlement are examined 
and given a new importance. The use of the doctrine of liege homage 
to consolidate the greater lordships at the expense of lesser claims is 
given its due prominence. 

For the general historian the value of Mr. Stenton’s work is in the 
new light which it throws upon the middle and lower strata of feudalism, 
and in a wealth of fresh illustration of its practical working in provincial 
life and government. Our twelfth-century history has been too much 
the story of a predominant and increasing royal power. We have been 
content to take the baronage negatively, to study it in rebellion, and to 
count every loss of authority to the Crown. Here it is rightly treated as 
at least one of the great established’ and governing influences of the 
time, and so the system is shown as contemporaries saw it and lived in 
it. From this point of view, the centre of interest is the honour, and 
the general student will probably find most that is new and illuminating 
in the sections devoted to the honour, the lord’s household, and the 
honorial baronage. The evidence there given shows, what one had 
suspected without being able to prove, that the Anglo-Norman honour, 

even when its powers were not palatine, was a far more substantial 
institution than earlier historians have believed it to be. Mr. Stenton 
does not posit any invariable judicial or administrative powers for 
tenure by barony, nor has he any defined constitution for the honour, 
but he makes it clear that their absence was no bar to a very real social 
and political unity. Not only the palatines, but lords of honours of 
the second rank, like Walscin de Douay or William de Montfichet, had 
their barons and used them to give weight and effect to their policy 
in council and by judgment in honour courts. Legal and political wisdom 
and social standing were the qualifications of baronage, and, when acting 


consilio et consensu baronum, the lord could speak for a constitutional 
unit. 
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This appreciation of the reality of honorial lordship, the light thrown 
on the relationship of the component fees to the honour, on the develop- 
ment of executive ministries in royal form, on the co-operation of the 

ter tenants with their lord, seem to me to be the most vital con- 
tribution in Mr. Stenton’s work. From this central theme, however, 
there arise many subsidiary studies which are fresh and valuable. 
Such are the account of the evolution of knighthood and the knight’s 
fee in the light of evidence which has come to hand since the writing of 
Round’s Feudal England, the description of castle guard and of the great 
Jace taken by the castlery in the fabric of the medieval state, and, most 
directly instructive for the main matter of national history, a review 
of the policy of successive kings as to the scutages, reliefs and custodies, 
which were the motives of almost every feudal rebellion. The whole 
field.is, in fact, surveyed afresh. We are indebted to Mr. Stenton for a 
work which touches and enlightens every debated problem and yet 
resents the reader with a balanced, lucid and readable account of a 
century of feudal history. It is a work which has not been done before, 

and which certainly cannot be done again for many years to come. 

J. KE. A. JOLLIFFE. 


England’s Story: Part 11, The Stuarts and the Georges. By D. M. 
Stuart. 1930. iv+ 315 pp. Harrap. 3s. 

Class Books of World History : Book 11, The Adventurers. By HELEN 
CorRKE. 1930. 284 pp. Milford. 2s. 6d. 

The English Adventurers. By CLENNELL WILKINSON. (The English 
Heritage Series.) 1931. vii+ 178 pp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
Foundations of History: Book D, Pilgrims and Adventurers, Part 1. 

By Puytuis Wracce. 1930. 292 pp. Nelson. 2s. 8d. 
The House of History: The Second Storey, Early Modern History. By 
MurteL MasEFietD. 1931. 326 pp. Nelson. 3s. 


Ir is questionable whether, in the production of text-books, the 
endless variety of type is a sign of health or of anarchy in history 
teaching. Style, arrangement, political, social or biographical bias 
may or may not be the merit peculiar to any book. The only standard at 
present definitely applicable to all is price. Roughly speaking, if a 
book concentrates upon full textual treatment of its subject, we obtain 
more detail with, possibly, appended summaries in the shape of notes, 
extracts from documents, time-charts, lists of ministers and kings or 
ere tables. If the text is reduced, there is outlay to spare 
or coloured time charts and pictures, maps and photographs. Four 
of these books, being designed for schools, raise this question of 
illustrations. Pictures will always create the pupil’s interest in a new 
book, just as an illustrated magazine will. But there is nothing more 
devastating than the children’s disappointment at the attractive 
volume which fails to satisfy the normal, intelligent demand for detail. 
Thus we may wonder, when every school has its collection of material in 
postcards, pictures, source books and so on, whether books need any- 
thing but definitely ad hoc illustrations,—and not too many of them. 

‘ Miss Stuart survives this test, for she has chosen to illustrate in 
miniature and with the plain intention to illuminate and vitalise her 
text. Her text itself is full; and it presents, vividly, the many aspects 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century life and culture. The period, 
indeed, is a golden opportunity to a writer of skill. Children of thirteen 
and fourteen ought to be attracted by European figures like Louis XIV 
and Peter the Great, by art, agriculture and industry, by social and 
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intellectual conditions of life; and the book should fit any syllabus, 
It achieves unity by appealing to the biographical and human rather 
than the political and institutional interests. Van Dyck and Charles J 
both profit from the contact which is made between them ; and this stuff 
of culture is the vital quality of the text. The method, therefore, is 
sound. Yet muchis wrong. The religious aspect of the Stuart quarrel 
with parliament is shown through Archbishop Laud, Henrietta Maria, 
the Authorised Version and a mere list “‘ of freakish sects outside the 
Church—Antinomians, Anabaptists, Quakers, Independents, Brownists, 
Fifth-Monarchy Men,—undisciplined, individualistic, dangerous.” A 
few lines in explanation of their tenets illuminate nothing; and the 
sum effect is neither clear, just nor interesting. Again, Miss Stuart’s 
style is compelling, her subjects fascinatingly human ; but is it necessa 
to “write down” Argyll, dramatise his gloating over the death of 
Montrose, and then add—‘ Charles II having forsaken his father’s 
faith and his own most loyal friend, the Covenanters perceived him to 
be in a state of grace and invited him to Scotland”? This strong, 
rather sarcastic but very attractive presentation, with the book’s 
charming air of intense reality, can be obtained at the price of opinions 
and omissions which will not please everyone. 

Present-day thought, apparently, is committed to the biographical 
approach to history as much for the “ great unlettered ” of mature age 
as for junior scholars. Miss Corke deals with the story of man in its 
adventuring chapters. She tells her stories of individuals in a romantic 
fashion, with great simplicity of style and a good understanding of the 
child’s sense of the dramatic; but she does not “ boggle ” at solid matter 
or wish to exclude it. Her illustrations catch the eye; but why include 
pictures of purely imaginary scenes? It is unkind to really provocative 
photographs of historical sites to classify them, in the same book, with 
chromatic effusions of no historic value; and the perennial infantile 
question is—did this really happen ? The stories range from “ Primitive 
Man ”’ to “ Adventurers of To-morrow,” including such as Paul of Tarsus, 
Roger Bacon, Yuan Chwang, Garibaldi, Adventurers of Japan, of the 
World War, and of the Air. 

Mr. Wilkinson uses the trick of unobtrusively producing accurate 
knowledge, and without pictures, in very limited space; he ee 
develops a semi-original theme for mature readers. The first Englis 
Adventurers were the “ heavily armed, sweating Crusaders ”’; the last 
made their voyage in the ship’s boat of the S.S. Trevessa (now preserved 
on the sea-front at Hove). An adventurer, properly so called, is a man 
far from home, risking his life, and not in our regular Services engaged 
in a normal day’s work. Thus Cochrane was, Nelson was not, adven- 
turous in this new sense. Record-breakers and perpetrators of 
“‘ publicity stunts ” are properly scorned; but in the engaging list of 
Free Companions, Drake, soldiers, sailors, etc., such men as Sir Richard 
Burton and “ Aircraftsman Shaw ”’ are nicely etched. Nowadays it 
is not remoteness, which clouds our vision of these heroes ; it is the press. 
“One wishes that a man like Colonel Lindbergh had been born before 
the invention of the printing press, so that we might get to know some- 
thing about him.” Do we want to “ get to know something ” about 
anybody? Or must we accept these colloquialisms as the price of 
knowledge ? . 

Miss Wraggoe, also, in this the second part of a junior history, relies 
on biography to present “‘ the romance of bygone times set in a frame- 
work of reality’; but she makes less play with adventure and very 
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much more with illustrations. From Caxton to Captain Scott she 
vides a range of twenty-five men and women, including St. Teresa, 
rake, La Salle, Washington, Robert Owen, Lincoln, and Pasteur. The 
lives can be used to form a more or less connected history of the period 
since the fifteenth century and, for this purpose, the date chart has 
value. The style is interesting and there is a good deal of information 
suitable for juniors; but the illustrations are overdone. 
Miss Masefield, inside the second storey of her House of History, has 
uced a lucid but very elementary account of the period 1485 to 
1714, with abundant illustrations, many of them coloured reproductions 
of famous paintings. Her = to the subject is similar to Miss 
Stuart’s, without the depth of information or grip of style. In fact the 
book is almost sketchy in its details, though the topics are well chosen. 
Whether they could be developed into a full picture depends on the 
background built up by the teacher by reference to other books suggested 
by Miss Masefield. E. J. Hutcutms. 


A History of Modern Europe, 1494-1610. By A. J. Grant. 1931. 
xiii + 572 pp. Methuen. 16s. 


It is not easy to write the history of Europe in any period, but it is 
uliarly difficult to write it in the sixteenth century, and especially 
in the second half of that century. The main threads are so numerous 
and so intricate, and the weavers were so deliberate in their misleading 
mendacity, that almost superhuman insight is required to unravel the 
tangled web. The mixture of religious with political motives after 
the Counter-Reformation helps to increase the confusion. Professor 
Grant has grappled with the task with all the skill acquired during his 
experience as a teacher, and he has produced a volume which is as 
ble and as clear as the rather intractable subject-matter will 
it. A certain amount of repetition in such a book is inevitable, 
ut as a rule this has been simplified by cross-references. There are a 
few cases in which these might well be added. Thus John Zapolya 
— on p. 156, but there is no explanation as to who he is till p. 215. 
The same applies to Cosimo dei Medici (the first Grand Duke), who 
turns up on p. 185, and can only be identified when the reader comes 
to p 205. These, however, are small blemishes, and it may safely be 
said that it would be difficult to find in any European language a 
better summary of sixteenth-century history on the same scale. The 
utility of the volume to students is increased by maps, though their 
scale is hardly adequate, by genealogical tables, and by suggestions of 
books for further reading. 

A few slips may be noted for future correction. Saxony did not 
“win electoral rank in 1423” (p. 5). The Electorate (which Saxony 
had been from the first) passed in that year to the house of Wettin. 
On p. 137 the siege of Rome is correctly placed in 1527, but on the 
following page Clement VII is said to have escaped from his captivity 
in December 1526, and on p. 418 the date of the siege is given as 1525. 
Another misprint is the attribution of Charles V’s election as Emperor 
to 1515 (p. 395). William the Silent was the great-grandfather, not 
the grandfather, of William III (p. 391). The Duchy of Brittany was 
not finally united with France by the marriage of Louis XII to the 
Duchess Anne (p. 47), or even by the subsequent marriage of Francis 
I to their daughter Claude (pp. 51 and 73). The ultimate union dates 
from the accession of Henry II, the unquestioned heir of both crown and 
duchy. If Francis had left a daughter and no son, there would have 
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been a third severance of the tie. It is hardly correct to say that 
France was an imitator of the domestic policy of Spain (p. 33). There 
is a complete contrast between the internal development of the two 
countries, the one more thoroughly nationalised than any other state 
in Europe, the other dominated by provincial discords and jealousies, 
which have not wholly disappeared in the present day. Mr. Grant ig 
inclined to use the term “national” of every tentative advance 
towards union. He applies it to Spain, where the Hapsburgs erected 
their despotism upon the basis of disunion ; to Germany, where the 
sentiment of nationality was hardly existent before the nineteenth 
century; and even to the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands 
(pp. 382 and 386), which have rejected every attempt to combine 
them into a national state. The terms “ nation ”’ and “ nationality” 
have acquired something like a technical significance in the present 
day, at any rate in western Europe, and it behoves a modern historian 
to employ them with some care as to their connotation. 


RicHarp Lopes, 


A Map of XVII Century England, with Description, Chronological 
Tables, and a Map of London circa 1660. The Ordnance Survey, 
Southampton. 1930. Flat, map only, 2s. 6d. Folded with 
letterpress in cover, 5s. Linen-mounted, 6s. Cut in sections, 
7s. 6d. The Map of London 6nly, 1s. 

Three Maps of 17th Century London, c. 1603, 1660, 1702. Drawn, from 
printed and MSS. sources, and published, by Norman G. Brerr- 
James, Mill Hill School, N.W. 1928. 5s. (3 sets for 10s. Re- 
duced rate of 3s. a set for order of over half-dozen copies). 


As these publications embody new departures in map-making and 
are of so remarkable a quality that they ought to prove serviceable 
alike to teachers and advanced workers, it is proper that they should 
receive full and sympathetic notice in these pages. Following up the 
success of their revised map of Roman Britain, and as part of a series 
which is to include Anglo-Saxon England and medieval Oxford, the 
Ordnance Survey have printed on a scale of 16 miles to the inch a 
seventeenth-century map of England and Wales, agreeably layered in 
colours to show physical features. The result is a beautiful thing, 
produced with just the touch of unpretentious artistry that makes the 
older hachured copperplate sections a delight to their fortunate owners. 
We may therefore pay our tribute to the general appearance of the new 
Southampton product without reserve. Other features call for a more 
guarded appreciation. The new system of layering for heights achieves 
its purpose without confusing the untrained eye with contour lines. 
Everything over 200 feet is shaded brown. Thus it is secured that 
outside certain well-defined areas like the lower basin of the Yorkshire 
Ouse and the Fens, the greater part of England presents the appearance 
of a low plateau. This is an interesting and satisfying experiment. 
Above the 200-line rise the more heavily shaded areas in five degrees 
of colour to 3000 feet. Below in green there are layers at 100 and 50 
feet, the last of these a happy device of special value when studying 
the design of the roads. The success of the special layering system may 
well be emphasised in view of the importance of road communication in 
this ala of our most fully documented civil war, and of changes in 
industrial output which were placing a severe strain on the customary 
means of transport. 


For their road system the designers have gone to John Ogilby’s 
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Britannia (1675) and have \thus limited themselves to a somewhat 
arbitrary scheme of routing; but the result seems to justify the 
decision. Indeed a well-merited criticism is that they have not 
followed their Ogilby closely enough. He shows, for example, the 
London-Newhaven road turning west at the coast and continuing to 
the creek and port of New Shoreham. Were the Ordnance Surveyors 
influenced by the unconscious memory of a more modern terminus 
when they brought the route to an end at Brighton? At this period 
the place was an insignificant halt, described by Ogilby himself as 
chielly inhabited by fishermen. Taking a leap northward to Ogilby’s 

sheet 93, we find the Chelmsford—Maldon route correctly inserted, as 

also that to Billericay and Tilbury, which Arthur Young nearly a 

century later is to describe as a disgrace even to the ages of barbarism. 

But the third route of this sector, running to the not unimportant 
market town of Rayleigh, is for some reason omitted. It would be 
possible to dwell uncharitably on other defects in the road plan—as, for 
instance, the omission of Buxton and every other habitation save 
Stockport on the great hill road from Derby to Manchester (Ogilby’s 
sheet 90)—without, however, impeaching its general value for the 
historian.! Sites of battles and sieges of the Civil War are well indicated, 
and in the thick cluster of recorded incidents in North Wales and the 
Cheshire plain we may perhaps note the workings of the special en- 
thusiasm of Dr. J. E. Morris, who is responsible for the military details. 
Other features may be briefly noted. Towns and larger villages are 
shown according to their importance, the head and subsidiary customs 
ports receiving special signs. It is interesting to observe how closely 
nucleated are the main roads in this pre-turnpike age around provincial 
centres of the high importance of Shrewsbury and Coventry, Oxford 
and Exeter. Cathedral cities are indicated as such, although in this 
matter Bristol has been overlooked. Economic pursuits, where 
sufficiently localised, are mentioned. The attempt to depict the life 
of a century of change on a single map has rendered the economic and 
certain other features less valuable than they might have been within 
the frame of a shorter time-scale. This observation really applies 
quite generally to the map, which falls short of perfection in too am- 
bitiously trying to tell the story of a time sequence where only a time 
section can adequately be treated. Perhaps the Ordnance Survey will 
consider this objection in planning the character of their forthcoming 
Anglo-Saxon England. The folder also contains some miscellaneous 
notes and time-charts, including a page on “ the Face of Stuart Eng- 
land” by Professor G. M. Trevelyan and a useful section on the carto- 
graphy of the age. 

In constructing the smaller map entitled ‘‘ London circa 1660 ”— 
also a fine piece of draughtsmanship—the designers made one decision 
of importance, namely, to include the whole extra-urban area from St. 
John’s Wood to the borders of Greenwich, with a similar extension 
southward. Although this involves much sacrifice of detail within the 
City, anyone who uses the map will be grateful for being allowed to 
form a picture of the inlying villages, hardly yet suburbs, which nowa- 
days form the main tramway junctions of the metropolitan area. It 
must be said, however, that the communications system here supplied 
to link up the hamlets and form the traffic arteries out of London seems 

y to be substantiated by the wandering and ambiguous “ ways ” 

1 Ogilby’s route 37, between Warrington and Garstang, is here mistakenly 

numbered 38. 
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of the seventeenth-century cartographers. We are, in fact, given g 
rationalised road scheme closely approximating to the turnpike 
of a later date. The extent of the built-over area appears to be fairly 
accurately depicted, but, as any careful map must ae it shows only 4 
conjectured minimum ; for example, in the Piccadilly area, here given 
bare of houses, although almost certainly built up in part in 1658, even 
though we do not know precisely how and where. In such cases it is 
well to leave the map blank. An elaborate scheme of fortifications, 
described, inaccurately, as the one authorised by Common Coungil 
resolution in February 1643, is imposed upon this map of the London 
of the Restoration. Why this anachronism? It will be perha: 
welcomed by some users, even though the trenches and most of the 
bigger works were demolished in 1647, but it is not unreasonable to 
characterise the plan of fortifications as misleading in detail. In the 
accompanying notes (p. 6), Vertue’s plan of 1738 is rightly described as 
“very shaky indeed.” Yet in spite of its manifest deficiencies it is 
closely followed, while the far more trustworthy eye-witness’s evidence 
of William Lithgow, who is actually cited, and gives seven forts south 
of the river in place of Vertue’s four, is neglected. 

Mr. Brett-James’s maps of London have received much more care 
in their preparation. They lack, to be sure, the finish and neatness of 
the Ordnance Survey production, and one might well hesitate before 
deciding to use them as wall-maps. But every line is drawn in with 
knowledge, the utmost caution is observed in the treatment of question- 
able features, and the three sheets obviously embody the results of 
much documentary study in addition to conclusions drawn from the 
maps and road-books of the period. They should save much time for 
the specialist, who has hitherto been driven to a troublesome collation 
of the originals. The non-expert will be astonished by the growth of 
London during the century here covered, and struck by the vicious 
modernity of the ribbon development and the ill-regulated planning. 
It may be hoped that Mr. Brett-James will soon be inspired to extend 
his labours. A. V. Jupazs. 


The Archives of British Honduras. Edited by Masor Sir J. A. Bur- 
pon. Vol. 1, to 1800. 1932. xv + 304 pp. Sifton Praed. 7s. 6d. 


Sm Jonn Burpon has begun a valuable piece of work in editing 
the first volume of the records of the colony which he ruled as Governor. 
He undertook the work in compliance with the very natural desire of 
the people of British Honduras that the colony’s history should be 
better known, and found enthusiastic support in his task from a com- 
mittee of local officials. After a seounek a2 this first instalment there 
can be no surprise at the colonists’ anxiety to make their past history 
better known, for it is one to be proud of. Varied as the origins of our 
colonies are, British Honduras is unique among them; for, though 
British buccaneers began occupying parts of the country in 1638, 
British sovereignty has never been explicitly admitted in any inter- 
national treaty, and the implicit recognition of our possession is entirely 
due to the obstinacy of successive generations of log-cutters who refused 
to be turned out. The history of these log-cutters is carried down in 
this volume to 1800, and includes a stirring account of their magnificent 
defence against an overwhelming force of Spaniards in 1798. At that 
time the treaties of 1783 and 1786, though at last admitting the right of 
British subjects to settle in the district for the purpose solely of cutting 

logwood and mahogany, had especially reserved Spain’s sovereignty 
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and forbidden the settlers to set up any form of government or even to 
ailtivate vegetables. Subsequently too the treaty of 1814 repeated 
the reservations of the 1783 and 1786 treaties, so that Sir John Burdon, 
in his summary narrative, is quite right in stating that the claim of 
right by conquest owing to the victory of 1798 is not “ strictly accurate.” 
Bat, although the buccaneecring settlers had no treaty rights, they very 
soon showed their determination to bring their English institutions 
with them into the country. As in the case of Virginia, where in the 
earliest years of the colony a house of representatives is stated to have 
“broken out,” the Honduras interlopers early in the eighteenth century 
had already assumed the right of electing magistrates, and by 1765 had 
obtained from a visiting British admiral a formal sanction to a code of 

and a constitution establishing a public legislative assembly and 
an elective board of magistrates; and they never paid much attention 
to the later specific treaty restrictions. 

As might be expected from the disturbed and uncertain state of the 
country up to 1800, there are not many local records still extant in the 
colony for the purposes of this first volume; but the editor has supple- 
mented the few extant by ample quotations from colonial records at 
the Record Office. The result is an extremely interesting account, 
supported by first-hand evidence, of the first two centuries of the settlers’ 
activities, made more valuable by the useful maps drawn from con- 
temporary sources, and by Professor Newton’s introduction, which 
relates the history of British Honduras to other British activities in 
the West Indies. The next volume, for which it is understood the 
material is already collected, can hardly prove so full of exciting 
incidents as this one, but will no doubt be able to supply more local 
colour as to the constitutional development of this gallant little colony. 
Bast. WILL1AMs. 


Jud Siiss: ein Beitrag zur Deutschen und zur Jiidischen Geschichte. 
BySsima Stern. 1929. 346pp. Berlin: Akademie Verlag. 9 M. 


Untiz recently, the name of Joseph Siiss Oppenheimer was probably 
unknown in England, save to the small circle of historians whose 
studies were connected with the Rhineland cities. Then came Feucht- 
wanger’s sensational novel, which abandoned accuracy in favour of 
effect, which emphasised the love-interest, and which gave an entirely 
false impression, not only of Siiss himself, but also of Charles Alexander, 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, whose Minister he was. Some readers credited 
Feuchtwanger with the invention of this extraordinary character 
altogether; others, with having artistically transmuted the result of 
laborious research into a great historical novel, true in fact and brilliant 
in literary execution. Such verdicts on the book could not have been 
formed in Germany. Admittedly the degree of popularity which the 
novel achieved was almost as high as in England, especially among the 
lower middle classes, no sticklers for historical accuracy in either 
country. But this was due to no small extent to the anti-semitic 
movement, then making headway. The more cultured classes had 
heard of Oppenheimer in their gymnasiwm days, and the picture 
drawn by Feuchtwanger corresponded in nowise to that given in their 
school books. Oppenheimer stood out as clearly or as dimly in their 
recollection as, let us say, Perkin Warbeck would survive in the memory 
of a man who has passed through a public school in youth. For Jud 
Siiss is far from being an unknown nonentity. Dr. Stern devotes some 
considerable space to the literary material available about his life and 
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career. Thus (p. ix) it appears that Hugo Hayn’s bibliography of 

printed works relating to Siiss covers over four and a half Closel 

printed pages. The mass of documents in the state archives of Wii. 
temberg is prodigious. The trial alone occupies 115 bundles; ang 
there are, besides, documents of almost every conceivable nature 
dealing with the political and commercial activities and the personal 
affairs of Oppenheimer, and including correspondence between him 
and the duke. Hitherto none of this evidence had been available, 
In 1874 Manfred Zimmermann, a biographer of Oppenheimer, was 
refused access to the papers. A similar restriction hampered Th, 
Kroner in 1903. In 1926, when more liberal conditions prevailed, Curt 
Elwenspoek was admitted to the muniment rooms, but he seems to 
have been aware only of the documents concerned with the trial, 
Thus the last three biographies have necessarily been based on quite 
insufficient sources, and it has been reserved for Fraulein Stern to under. 
take an adequate inquiry into this fascinating problem, and to deal 
faithfully with the man, his master and his age. 

Through her researches legend after legend is exposed. Op n- 
heimer’s father was not an itinerant musician, but the chief collector 
of taxes in Heidelberg. Fraulein Stern found an entry in the Frank. 
fort synagogue register for 1704 which shows that Oppenheimer’s 
maternal grandfather was a precentor there; he was possibly known 
as the “ Singer,” from his profession, and she traces to this circum. 
stance the fable that Joseph was the son of a strolling player. Legend, 
moreover, calls him the “ reputed ”’ son of the strolling player. His 
true father is said to have been Count Heidersdorf who, in 1693, be- 
trayed Heidelberg tothe enemy. Fraulein Stern remarks that Heiders- 
dorf was condemned to death, the sentence was commuted to 
degradation and expulsion, and the traitor ended his days in a monk’s 
cell. Joseph nheimer was born six years after the trial; thus 
the possibility of his having been Heidersdorf’s son vanishes. 

Fraulein Stern’s real merit, however, consists less in her dissipation 
of fables surrounding Oppenheimer’s life than in her description of his 
work as a statesman. He reorganised the mint, the financial system, 
taxation, the state service, the powder and salt monopolies, and the 
supplies for the army. Throughout his career he was the recipient of 
marks of the duke’s confidence: his loyalty was unquestioned, save 
by his political enemies. His private life was that of the contemporary 
noblemen : he was neither more nor less moral, scrupulous, amenable 
to bribery, cruel, luxurious than the rest. In his time Wiirtemberg 
was emerging into a new stage of political development. He broke 

the power of the guilds and civil officials and created absolute govern- 
ment. So long as Charles Alexander lived, Oppenheimer was secure. 
Within a few hours of his death, Oppenheimer was arrested. His 
condemnation by his implacable opponents was a foregone conclusion, 
and after a travesty of a trial, in which he was neither informed of the 
charges brought against him nor allowed adequate means of defence, he 
was condemned to death and ended his life on the gallows. His last 
words were his proclamation of the Jewish faith to which all his life 
he had been indifferent. 

Fraulein Stern’s book is written with lucidity and charm. Her 
notes and extracts are contained in an Appendix which is as large as 
the text. Those who are studying the question of absolute government 
in the eighteenth century will find this work extremely hel “> 
. Lozws. 
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The Economic History of England, 1760-1860. By Arruur REprorD. 
(The Economic History of Great Britain series, edited by J. F. 
Rees.) 1931. 221 pp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Is his introduction to Dr. Redford’s Economic History of England 

(1760-1860) Mr. Rees observes that 
economic history has suffered from the premature generalisations of popular 
text-books. Within the last twenty years or so there has been a steady 

in correcting these generalisations. It has been an age of mono- 
graphs. The time has now arrived to attempt to incorporate the new 
conclusions in a continuous account of economic development. 


Mr. Redford has fulfilled admirably his share of the task and has 

uced a useful survey of English economic history from 1760 to 
1960. There are two main difficulties in attempting to cover so wide 
afield in so short a space. Topics that deserve separate treatment— 
here, for example, the problems of the Trade Cycle and of Foreign 
Trade—can be studied only in scattered references. Further, it is 
sometimes almost impossible to tell the whole truth in a very few 
words. Three examples may be given. First, the summary of the 
provisions of Gilbert's Act, 1782 (p. 103), does not state that this— 
like so much of eighteenth-century legislation—was an adoptive Act. 
By 1832 there were less than seventy Gilbert unions, and they covered 

one-eighteenth of the poor law administrative units of England 

Wales. Secondly, in the admirable but brief discussion on the 
Navigation Laws (p. 173) it is not made clear that the Reciprocity 
Treaties of Huskisson and later Presidents of the Board of Trade 
hardly touched the essential principles of the Navigation Laws proper 
at all, but dealt mainly with differential pilotage, tonnage and port 
dues levied in England on foreign vessels. Nor is the importance of 
the Austrian Commercial Treaty of 1838 brought out. This allowed 
Austrian ships to trade freely between England and Danubian ports, 
“as far as Galacz inclusive,” not on Austrian territory, and enabled 
Austria to bring ‘‘ enumerated ” European goods (such as grain and 
timber) from Turkish river ports to England—a real breach in the 
Navigation system. Thirdly, it is doubtless true that “‘ the problem 
of pauperism had become less stringent ”’ by 1860 (p. 204), yet in that 
very year, 

after a fortnight’s frost the police courts (in the East End of London) were 

besieged by thousands who professed to be starving: the magistrates and 

the officers of the courts undertook the office of almoners in addition to 
their other laborious duties; the public poured in their subscriptions as 
they would for the victims of a terrible disaster. There were immense 
strings of applicants. . . . In other parts of the metropolis roving bands, 
armed with spades, proclaimed their distress in louder tones.—T'he Times, 

ll February, 1861. 

In other words, the chief criticism to be made is that it is a pity 
that Mr. Redford has had to confine himself to two hundred pages. 
But in that short space he has corrected dozens of popular miscon- 
ceptions, has indicated the best sources of information on the period, 
and has written an excellent summary which may be recommended 
both to the general reader and to the student who has not yet tackled 
more pretentious works. W. O. HENDERSON. 
Sur la Légende de Napoléon. Par Jurys Decuamps. 1931. ix + 

276 pp. Paris, Champion. 40/fr. 

Napoleon. By F. M. Krrcuetsen. Translated by H. St. LawRENcr. 
1931. xii + 761 pp. Gerald Howe.: 30s. 
Ix the first chapter of his volume Sur la Legénde de Napoléon, 


M. Dechamps offers as a provisional definition of the Napoleonic legend 
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“the total effects of a sentimental or esthetic order produced by the 
history of Napoleon and his time.’’ He endeavours to show that the 
legend in the main is not the product of those writings of Napoleon at 
St. Helena by which he sought to present his career to posterity in the 
most favourable light. Nor is the legend the work of literary men like 
Thiers or Hugo. Nor is it due to the measures by which Louis Philj 
sought to gratify national sentiment, such as the bringing back of 
Napoleon’s remains to Paris. What, then, is the source of the legend ! 
M. Dechamps answers that the legend is of spontaneous growth, like 
the legends of the saints. Its spread is world-wide. It is strong am 
foreign nations, even among those which were humbled and cong 
by Napoleon. It is familiar even to peoples illiterate and uncivilized, 
It is embodied, not merely in books, but in every species of graphic 
representation, pictures, drawings, caricatures. And he gives a rich 
variety of instances in support of these propositions. 

M. Dechamps then goes on to compare the legend with history, 
In reality they are not far apart. For Napoleon to him is almost the 
ideal ruler and the ideal man. Disputing about characters is like 
disputing about tastes. With a man so many-sided and so active as 
Napoleon, we can by selection from the multitude of particulars pro. 
duce any number of characters ranging from white to black. But itis 
not as a rule exemplary men who give rise to the most widespread and 
long-lived legends. Neither is it the men who have done most to make 
the race comfortable who leave the deepest impression upon mankind. 
As an instance of the legend in process of formation M. Dechamps takes 
the impressions of those English travellers who visited Belgium in the 
years following Waterloo. They were surprised at the prosperous 
state of the country and the general attachment of the people to their 
late ruler. This was natural, for they came with those strong pre- 
judices against their enemy which are ingrained by a tedious war. It 
was a shock to find that he had been in some respects a great and good 
sovereign. Besides, they did not know how deeply the Belgians dis- 
liked the Dutch king who had taken Napoleon’s place. 

The value of the Napoleonic legend cannot, however, be determined 
by consideration of one item of evidence. The historian who would 
convince us must sift, so far as human powers will permit, the prodigious 
mass of material available, give each ascertained fact its due place and 
importance, and, after all, refrain from pronouncing too dogmatically 
upon the good or evil in Napoleon’s character. Herr F. M. Kircheisen’s 
Napoleon I, ein Lebensbild, noticed in History of October 1928 and of 
July 1929, is a serious although not a wholly satisfactory endeavour to 
fulfil these requirements. Mr. St. Lawrence has done a useful work by 
translating it into English. His version is readable and generally 
accurate, although we have noticed a curious slip on p. 554, where 
“‘ Napoleon verkannte nicht die schwierigkeiten die ihm in Russland 
erwarteten ”’ is translated ‘‘ Napoleon had no inkling of the difficulties 
that awaited him in Russia.’ A more serious failing, and a very 
common one in translations of foreign historical works, is the careless 
use of figures. Thus on p. 354 we are told that the Confederation of the 
Rhine in its original form “ covered some 2350 square miles with a 
population of 74 millions.” The English reader naturally imagines 
the square miles in the English text to be English square miles. 
would make the territory of the Confederation rather smaller than 
Lincolnshire. A similar misleading statement occurs on p. 405, where 
it is said that Prussia after the treaties of Tilsit retained “ only 2877 
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d by the vare miles and 4,938,000 inhabitants.” The German and the 
that the ish square mile are very different things. So too with money. 
leon On the same page we are told that Napoleon fixed the indemnity to be 
ty in a id by Prussia “ first at 119 and finally at 112 millions.’”” The English 
men like reader naturally thinks of pounds sterling, whereas francs are intended 
Phil; by the author. F. C. Montraaue. 
aa of Canning. By Str Cuarves Perriz. 1930; reissued 1932. 
i 308 pp. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 5s. 
am, Tus is a popular study of George Canning in which the author 
q acknowledges generously a debt to two works of research of mine on 
Vilized, this subject. Its publication raises the interesting question of how 
graphic far popular works can really present the results of research. It is 
& Tich certainly a good attempt. 


In my own view, had the work been exclusively devoted to foreign 
policy the public might have learned in 300 pages something of what 
research has revealed. But I suppose the public would not then have 
read the book. So here we have a life, a study of internal, Indian, and 

ign policy, in omnibus, and only 300 pages to tell it in. On the 
whole it is well told—but there are some points to correct. 

The author gives (pp. 8-19) a very generous estimate of Canning’s 
conversion from Whiggery to Toryism. “If I join Pitt, I will go by 
myself,” does not suggest, @ priori, a conversion due to change of 
political principle. It is suggested (p. 21) that his early diplomatic 

iences with Pitt, Grenville, and Malmesbury (up to, say, 1798) 
“developed a taste for intrigue which must always have been latent in 
his nature.” But one thing quite certain is that Canning was un- 
influenced in his surroundings when young: e.g. Wilberforce always 
“wondered he was so pure,” when brought up first near the stage, and 
next with the rakes of Holland House. Again, Malmesbury, formany years 
after 1798, went on declaring Canning to be “‘ honourable and honest.” 
It was the duel with Castlereagh which changed the popular view of 
him. Our author thinks (p. 79) the “ real culprit ” for the secrecy as 
to the removal of Castlereagh was the Duke of Portland. But in the 
Cambridge Historical Journal of 1930 evidence was published showing 
that the king was the real influence, and of this our author seems 
ignorant. On p. 267 the quotation about Toby Philpott is assumed to 
be accurate, which is doubtful. On p. 291 we hear that there is “‘ no 
evidence . . . that he (Canning) had ever read a line of that states- 
man’s (Bolingbroke’s) writings.”” But surely what we want is evidence 
that he had not, if argument is to rest on it. For he was the most 
learned statesman of his age. 

As regards foreign policy, the famous seizure of the Danish fleet is 
alittle misrepresented. Canning certainly did not “ know all about ” 
the Franco-Russian agreement at Tilsit (p. 47). There is proof that 
he never knew the whole treaty, and probably only had a summary of 
some clauses. Also I think that Canning’s boldness and originality in 
aiding the Spanish uprising is hardly emphasised enough. 

On the old question of Castlereagh’s legacy to Canning in 1822 
(pp. 149-51), I find the point that Canning used popular influences, 
while Castlereagh ignored or despised them, insufficiently stressed. 

The Holy Alliance” (p. 161) is an incorrect term, though “‘ Neo- 
Holy Alliance” might be used. Marcellus, who is quoted at length 
(p. 170), was rather an embroiderer. 

Chapter vim, on The Independence of Latin America, is the best in 
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the book—though even here certain diplomatic and technical questions 
are not quite realised. The newer aspects of the Portugal question 
(pp. 220-4) are well grasped and expressed. On the other hand 
Canning’s opposition to the Areopagus of Europe is not quite under. 
stood. He always maintained that he would adopt a Congress system 
on the following principles : (i) non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of states; (ii) small Powers, as well as great, represented; (iii) no 
Power to sit as a judge in a cause to which she was a party ; (iv) meeting. 
place to be a small town or neutral capital. Geneva fulfils (iv), and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations the other three conditions, It 
was because the Neo-Holy Alliance would not accept these conditions 
that Canning opposed them. Had they done so, he would have been 
bound to accept a Congress system. It was because others refused to 
do so that he formulated the policy, ‘‘ Every nation for itself and God 
for us all.” 

The last thing I will quote in this bright book is the author’s order 
of merit for British Foreign Secretaries : “‘ Canning first, Viscount (Sir 
Edward) Grey an extremely good second, Chatham third and Palmer. 
ston a bad fourth.” If I gave a personal opinion it would be that, in 
their own ways, Canning and Castlereagh were equally great. But I 
am sure that no order ought to put either Castlereagh or Palmerston 
lower than second in any list. Both at the end of their careers showed 
signs of weakening and failure, but nothing can destroy the greatness of 
Castlereagh’s work at Vienna or Palmerston’s great constructive work 
in Belgium or his single-handed success in expelling Mehemet Ali from 
Syria and Palestine. These are monuments of which Canning himself 
would have been proud. HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 


La Vie Economique de la France sous la Monarchie Censitaire, 1815- 
1848. By Henri Sféz. 1927. 188 pp. Paris: F. Alcan. 20/fr. 

Histoire de la Crise Economique des Flandres, 1845-1850. By G. 
Jacquemyns (Mémoire couronné par l’Académie Royale de 
Belgique). 1929. 472 pp. Bruxelles: M. Lamertin. 

The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860, and the progress of the 
Industrial Revolution in France. By A. L. Dunham. 1930. 
xii + 409 pp. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan 
Press. $3.00. 


Now that the “ Industrial Revolution ” is coming to be regarded 
by many English economic historians almost as an exploded myth, 
it springs into new life in the economic history of the continental 
countries. Professors Sée, Jacquemyns and Dunham are all concerned, 
primarily or incidentally, with the progress of the industrial revolution 
in western Europe during the earlier nineteenth century. They agree 
that some characteristics of modern industrialism were already well 
established on the continent by the beginning of the century; they 
show that the changes in industrial technique and organisation were 
greatly accelerated after about 1840, but were still incomplete in 1870. 
There was evidently a time-lag of about half a century between 
the growth of modern industrialism in England and its extension to 
the neighbouring continental countries; in most other respects the 
stages and consequences of the industrial transition in France and 
Flanders seem to have followed fairly closely the English model. 

In scope, method and purpose the three books under review differ 
widely ; but all display admirable scholarship, within their respective 
limits. M. Sée’s survey of French economic development is based 
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mainly on monographs and other secondary authorities, supplemented 
by statistics from official sources. It is intended as a summary of our 
present knowledge, rather than as an original contribution to historical 

h. The difficulty of presenting half a century of economic 
history in about sixty thousand words has led M. Sée to concentrate 
his attention upon industrial and agricultural development, to the 
comparative neglect of transport, commerce and finance. His last 
chapter is unduly condensed, and even in the earlier chapters, extreme 
economy of words occasionally produces a false impression of aridity. 


' Nevertheless, the book will undoubtedly be useful as an introduction 


to the study of nineteenth-century economic problems, and as a starting- 
int for further research. It is fully documented, and has a discreetly 
annotated bibliography. 

M. Jacquemyns’ book is a work of exact and exhaustive scholarship 
within a comparatively limited field; but in tracing the causes of the 
Flemish famine of 1845-50 his researches have incidentally thrown much 
new light upon the industrial and agricultural development of his 
country during the preceding half-century. He has investigated an 
almost bewildering variety of new material, in the provincial and 
communal archives of the Flemish provinces, in the Belgian General 
Archives, in the records of the Belgian Foreign Office and other govern- 
ment departments, in the Library of the Central Statistical Commission, 
and various other libraries. In some of the likeliest places (such as 
the archives of the Ministry of Justice) he has drawn blank ; in others, 
where the documents were abundant (as in the archives of the Foreign 
Office) they were unclassified and not easy to handle; but in some of 
the less likely places he has reaped an ample harvest, and has been able 
to assemble a most imposing body of original materials, which he 
handles with great skill. The economic history of nineteenth-century 
Belgium still remains to be written; we may hope that M. Jacquemyns, 
having broken new ground with this important work, will be encouraged 
to further efforts in the same field. 

His book falls into three sections, dealing successively with the 
industrial, agricultural and social aspects of the subject. British readers 
will probably be most directly interested in the account of the agri- 
cultural crisis, because this aspect of the Flemish famine presents many 

ints of similarity with the great Irish potato famine of 1845-47. In 

anders, as in Ireland, extreme subdivision of holdings went along 
with unscrupulous sub-letting and excessively high rents. Most of the 
Flemish working classes lived precariously on an insufficient diet of 
 ecenga and potatoes; in the years immediately preceding the famine 
the area under potatoes had unluckily been increased. The colza crop 
and also a large part of the wheat harvest failed as a result of the severe 
winter of 1844-45. In 1845 the potato crop, throughout western 
Europe, was suddenly blighted and perished almost completely. 
In the succeeding year the potato crop failed once more, and many 
cereal crops (notably the rye harvest) were lamentably deficient. 
Thence followed a calamitous scarcity of food in Flanders, as a result of 
which many thousands of peasants perished directly by starvation or 
indirectly by famine diseases, while the survivors (as in Ireland) 
fed voraciously on turnip tops, fish heads, diseased horses and cattle, 
dogs, cats, and rats. In 1846 the famine was reinforced by typhus, 
which invaded almost the whole of Europe; and when the typhus had 
run its course, its place was taken in 1848 by cholera. The measures 
taken to alleviate the effects of this social calamity seem to have been 
No. 66.—vou. xvi. : N 
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more efficient in Flanders than in Ireland; but an important feature 
of the Flemish relief campaign was the energy of the local town authori. 
ties, especially at Bruges, Ghent and Ypres. 

In the energy and efficiency of her local municipal authorities 
Flanders was incomparably richer than Ireland ; and in other respects, 
also, the analogy between the Flemish and Irish famines must not be 
pressed too far. The main emphasis of M. Jacquemyns’ work is, 
indeed, on the industrial causes of the Flemish crisis. In his Opinion, 
which is buttressed by a convincing array of statistical proofs, the 
underlying cause of the social break-down in Flanders was the de. 
cadence of the ancient domestic linen industry. In order to show the 
industrial crisis of 1845-50 in its true proportions, M. Jacquemyns traces 
the vicissitudes of the Flemish linen industry during the precedi 
half-century in some detail. He shows that the industry decayed, not 
only because cotton goods were being progressively substituted for 
linen in many of the world’s markets, but also because the hand-spun 
and hand-woven Flemish linen was being beaten, both in price and 
quality, by the machine-made British linen. The most grievous 
consequences of the various factors pressing adversely upon the 
Flemish linen industry came to a head when the crop failures 
of 1845-47 exposed the precarious basis of Flemish rural economy. 
Destitution was already a more pressing problem in the linen 
districts than elsewhere; it was ‘in the linen districts that the food 
scarcity was felt with most severity, and that the typhus was especially 
disastrous. It was the linen districts which showed the highest death- 
rates during the famine years, and which suffered the most serious 
decline in the marriage-rates and birth-rates. 

Mr. Dunham’s book has a double object. Its first seven chapters 
embody a detailed investigation into the secret negotiations which led 
to the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of 1860. The next seven 
chapters are studies of the development of the main French industries 
during the nineteenth century, with special reference to the industrial 
influence which may have been exerted by the treaty. The three 
concluding chapters trace the reaction towards tariff protectionism in 
France after 1870, and attempt to estimate the general significance of 
the treaty in the economic history of the later nineteenth century. It 
will be evident that a grave danger of disunity was inherent in the 
scope and character of Mr. Dunham’s task; and it must be admitted 
that the danger has not been entirely evaded. The earlier chapters on 
the negotiation of the treaty, and the concluding chapters on the re- 
turn to high protection, are largely the result of original research upon 
unpublished material in the French National Archives, in collections of 
private papers, and elsewhere. On the other hand, the chapters deal- 
ing with French industrial development are largely (though by no 
means entirely) based on secondary authorities, and cover ground 
already trodden by such writers as Ballot. On the general question as 
to the influence of the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty upon French industrial 
development, Mr. Dunham’s main primary authority is the Enquéte par- 
lementaire sur le régime économique en France (1870). He has done 
useful work in demonstrating the wider significance of the voluminous 
evidence collected by this Enquéte; but the unity of his book would 
have been strengthened if chapters ix—-xiv had dealt more exclusively 
with the period of the Second Empire. 

In his earlier chapters, dealing with the negotiation of the treaty, 
Mr. Dunham not only gives a most detailed and scholarly account 
of this “ rather unusual episode in secret diplomacy,” but establishes 
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as his main thesis that it was Michel Chevalier (and not Richard 
Cobden) who took the initiative. In the actual negotiations Cobden 
was more prominent than Chevalier, and probably more important ; 
but for some years before that time Chevalier had been labouring hard 
toconvert Cobden (and also Gladstone) to the idea of an Anglo-French 
commercial treaty. Orthodox free-trade opinion in England was 

to such diplomatic methods of spreading “The Faith,” on 
the ground that treaties of limited scope might restrict the British 
Government’s freedom of action in commercial affairs. In other words, 
the English free traders preferred that tariff reforms should be effected 
in France (as in England) by legislative action and without bargaining. 
This was doubtless, in theory, a laudable position to take up; but 
it failed to appreciate the peculiar constitutional position in France. 
The French Chambers were strongly protectionist, and no considerable 
relaxation of the French tariff could possibly be effected by legislative 
action. On the other hand, the French constitution expressly authorised 
the Emperor to make commercial treaties with foreign governments, 
without the co-operation of the Corps Législatif. The relaxation of 
the French tariff could be effected by treaty, and in no other way; 
while the objections of the orthodox English free traders could be met 
by so framing the treaty that England would extend to all nations the 
tariff modifications she conceded to France, whereas France would 
reduce her tariff only in favour of England. It was along these lines 
that the treaty of 1860 was actually drawn up; and Mr. Dunham 
proves conclusively that Michel Chevalier must be given the credit, 
not only for initiating the negotiations, but also for working out the 
formula of reconciliation. 

That the treaty of 1860 was a source of benefit to both England 
and France cannot be seriously doubted. In a political sense (and in 
Gladstone’s words), ‘‘ the choice lay between the Cobden Treaty and 
not the certainty, but the high probability, of a war with France.” 
The economic results of the treaty were more important and more 
permanent. The direct trade between the two countries was greatly 
mereased, and a profound stimulus was given to the extension of free- 
trade principles throughout western Europe during the succeeding 
generation. On the industrial effects of the treaty there is probably 
more scope for differences of opinion. Most of the great French 
manufacturers maintained that the Emperor had endangered the exist- 
ence of French industry by exposing it to English competition; and 
after a decade’s experience of the treaty their conviction was unshaken. 
Mr. Dunham, on the other hand, considers that the treaty probably 
benefited France more than England, and that no important French 
industry was seriously injured by the tariff policy which it 
maugurated. He is aware, however, that the effects of commercial 
treaties and tariff policies are not so profound as their advocates or 
opponents often imagine: ‘‘ The function of commercial legislation 
is rarely to create or to destroy, but rather to fulfil. Its scope is 
conditioned by economic forces whose effects it can hope only to 
soften or stimulate.” The ultimate causes of economic prosperity or 
adversity lie (fortunately or unfortunately) too deep to be governed 
by diplomatic or political action. Arruur REDFORD. 


Gerdon and the Sudan. By Bernarp M. ALLEN. 1931. xii + 485 
pp. Macmillan. 2le. 
Tue chief interest of this volume lies, of course, in the remarkable 


achievements of its hero. But of them it must suffice here to say that 
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the story is well and vividly told. Its main historical value lies in the 
close comparison of the accounts given in political biography and 
autobiography with the contemporary documents themselves, now 
available in the Public Record Office. Dr. Allen’s remorseless analysis 
places the shifts and subterfuges of the politicians in a most discreditable 
light. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice in his Life of Lord Granville, Lord 
Morley in his Life of Gladstone, are both proved to have fallen into error 
in their accounts of Gordon’s Khartum mission. Lord Cromer himself, 
in his Modern Egypt, shows on occasion how fallible a thing is human 
memory ; but in truth he comes out well from Mr. Allen’s examination, 
The remarkable letter which he wrote dwelling on the vice of sub. 
ordinating sound and right policy to questions of domestic political 
expediency stands in striking contrast to the hesitations of the cabinet 
of the day. It will be difficult in future to put forward the convenient 
view that Gordon relieved the cabinet from responsibility by departing 
from his instructions. The truth seems to be that the cabinet never 
quite understood its own instructions. These points demanded the 
fullest and clearest exposition. In dealing, however, with Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s fanciful picture of Gordon dividing his time between brandy 
and the Bible, Mr. Allen with equal care tracks down Mr. Strachey’s 
chief witness and explains the way in which he elaborated his perverse 
and malicious story, but we doubt if it was worth twénty pages to 
explode the obvious romance. Gordon himself appears in this book, 
not as an impossible hero, but as a man of most remarkable gifts, with 
a fallible judgment and a certain inability to understand why men at a 
distance from the scene of events should not see at a glance the real 
meaning of his phrases. He must have been almost the last representa- 
tive of the type of man, akin in many ways to the Puritans of two cen- 
turies earlier, whose greatest achievement in the nineteenth century 
was perhaps the checking of the Indian Mutiny before the arrival of a 
single regiment from England. H. H. DopweEtt. 


Albert, King of the Belgians, in the Great War. By Lrgvut.-GENERAL 
GaLteT. Trans. by Masor-GeneraL Sik ERNEST SWINTON. 
1931. xviii+ 341 pp. Putnam. 25s. 


THis is an extremely interesting and very valuable book to any 
student of the military history of the great war, written as it is with 
the full approval of the King of the Belgians, by the present Chief of 
the General Staff of the Belgian Army, who, though only a junior officer 
in 1914, was one of the king’s principal military advisers. The book 
is written with remarkable frankness, and its trenchant description of 
the unpreparedness of Belgium when the war broke out, of the deficiencies 
of her army in equipment, in training, and in strategic plan, will come 
as a revelation to those whose impressions of the opening stages of 
hostilities in that country are still mainly derived from recollections of 
the ecstatic contemporary accounts in the English newspapers, which 
had their counterpart in the Brussels press (p. 101). When King Albert 
came to the throne, says General Galet, Belgium had been lulled into 
such a false sense of security as the result of too much material prosperity 
that its army “ had no plan of operations or organisation for command 
(p. 1). From the first the king was preoccupied with the problem of 
the country’s defence in the event of its neutrality being threatened. 
He refused to abrogate his prerogative of commanding the army, and 
during the war he was actual as well as titular Commander-in-Chief. 
In June 1910 he created a General Staff. This was a much-needed 
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; nevertheless, the General Staff did not serve the king well 
when war broke out. His decided view was that the field army should 
assemble, at the outbreak of hostilities, on whichever frontier was 
about to be attacked ; his military advisers preferred a concentration 
in the neighbourhood of Brussels, Malines, Louvain—which meant, 
since the invasion came from Germany, the voluntary surrender of 
about two-thirds of the country to the enemy. When the war came 
“nothing was ready for the concentration of the army” (p. 40). “‘ The 
storm found Belgium without a plan, with a command divided against 
itself ” (p. 44). General Galet contends that had the king had his way, 
and the army been completely concentrated on the Meuse, “ there is 
little doubt that by such a disposition von Emmich’s army would have 
been checked absolutely. We should have maintained our positions, 
and not a German soldier would have reached the left bank. . . . We 
should have started the War with a resounding success, the effect of 
which on the German plan of campaign would have been incalculable ” 
. 48). 
® a reader may well come to the conclusion that this view is far 
too optimistic, in view of the author’s blunt disclosures of the low state 
of the Belgian army’s efficiency and morale. The manceuvres of Sep- 
tember 1913 convinced King Albert that it failed “in discipline and 
cohesion” (p. 21). A tour of inspection which he made on 5 and 6 
August, 1914, led to the conclusion that the troops were not in a con- 
dition to undertake any operations at present: “if disaster were to be 
avoided it would be better for some time to rely upon the moral effect 
of their existence, rather than their ability to action” (p. 75). As 
General Galet puts it, ‘‘ Marvellous enthusiasm on all sides, but what an 
army!” (p. 74). 
No one will be able to read this book without a feeling of deep 
admiration for the steadfast courage of the king in accepting the 
t German challenge, though he appreciated as probably none 
of his subjects did the greatness of the peril this involved, and in 
withstanding the calamities which in swift succession descended upon 
his country; and for his patience and unfailing military sagacity at 
every crisis, though harassed by the rash and preposterous demands 
of some of his subordinates for the undertaking of offensive movements 
with an instrument barely adequate for defence, and by the equally 
incongruous proposals made by the French Higher Command, whose 
own intelligence was nearly always wrong, and whose apparently 
invincible refusal to credit the seriousness of the German outflanking 
movement led them to disbelieve all the usually quite accurate in- 
formation which the Belgians had as to the situation on their own 
front (cf. pp. 83, 100, 104-10, 121, 196-7, 282). No wonder that re- 
lations between the Allies became strained at times, and that the king 
was moved to protest against the “ belittling of our immediate 
opponents” which ‘“‘ has gone on ever since the beginning of the 
campaign ”’ (pp. 283-4). hile certain elements in the Belgian army 
sometimes failed, and failed badly, mainly owing to lack of the discipline 
and the confidence which comes from training and experience (notably 
in the premature abandonment of good defensive positions, such as 
those of the Scheldt and the Durme, and in offensive operations—the 
sortie from Antwerp was a complete fiasco), on the other hand, in 
the defence of Liége and of Namur, and still more in the resolute stand 
on the Yser, it achieved great feats of arms, to its lasting renown. 
With the rdle of vanguard involuntarily thrust upon them, for the 
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most part in 1914 isolated from the Allies, the Belgian forces, by their 
threat to the German flank and to the German lines of communications 
contributed materially (as General Galet is fully justified in maintaining) 
to the victory of the Marne. 


A. 8. Turperviniz, 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tue pleasant little book on Wanderings in Greece, by F. 8. Burnell 
(E. Arnold, 7s. 6d.), is written with enthusiasm and a skilful pen. The 
author knows and loves classical literature and he would be a pleasant 
companion for a stroll round Athens. The title of his book is a little 
misleading, for not much wandering is done. Our visits are confined 
to the principal and most accessible classical sites—Athens, Corinth, 
Delphi, Olympia, the Argolid and Cnossus—nor indeed is there any 
evidence that the author has any intimate first-hand knowledge of the 
Greek country-side and its inhabitants. To those who intend to visit 
Arcadia or Sparta, for example, or Tempe or the Meteora, the book has 
nothing to offer, and even in Attica it does not much take us outside the 
town to visit the less obvious but very delightful things there are to see 
within easy walk, e.g. Kesariani or the Church of St. John the Hunter. 
But within its limits and for those who are visiting the principal classical 
sites for the first time it is admirably done, containing a good deal of 
information to supplement the more austere if more complete present- 
ment of the indispensable Baedeker, together with much vivid and 
well-informed comment. There are some delightful illustrations, some 
of the author’s own taking. W. R. 


Mr. C. J. Suan’s Jainism in North India (Longmans, 42s.), a well- 
produced and well-illustrated volume, forms the most considerable 
work in English on the subject, down to the sixth century 4.D. Jainism 
exemplified in many ways modes of religious thought still current 
among the modern Hindus; and readers interested in comparative 
religion will find this book of considerable help in their studies of one 
of the three great religions of the classical Indian world. H. H. D. 


THE appearance of a new edition of the /slendingabék (Book of the 
Icelanders) of Ari the Learned (New York, Cornell University, $2), 
with a translation which admirably reproduces the terse directness 
of the original, is certainly most welcome. The version published 
in Origines Islandice is, as Dr. Halldér Hermannsson, the editor of the 
present work, suggests, somewhat inaccessible, and marred by the 
archaisms tavouted by a certain misguided school of Icelandic trans- 
lators : 1930, the year of the millenary celebrations in the colony, was, 
moreover, & happy date to choose for the republication of the earliest 
surviving example of a book written in the Icelandic language. Ina 
full and Sieebatty introduction, Mr. Hermannsson deals with the early 
history of the settlement, and discusses the time-honoured problem as 
to the relation of this book to the earlier work by Ari Thorgilsson, to 
which he alludes in his rather cryptic prologue. The editor concludes 
that the Islendingabék as we have it was not an abridgment but a 
second edition of the lost work, with matter added as well as omitted. 
The reason for the interest taken in the work by the Bishops Thorlak 
and Ketil he believes to have been due to the desire for fuller informa- 
tion about the earlier legal and ecclesiastical history, on the occasion of 
the promulgation of the first ecclesiastical code. This would account for 
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the emphasis laid on such matters in the course of the book, and also 
for the excision, to which Ari draws attention, of some historical matter 
originally included, which would not be germane to such a special pur- 
. Mr. Hermannsson’s theory is at least as plausible as any other 
which has been put forward ; but those who are interested in the ques- 
tion will find the alternative view of other students fairly and quite 
adequately summarised. G. M. G.-H. 


AppetitES whetted by the appearance of the first Calendar of 
Jiberate Rolls: Henry III, fourteen years ago, will be pleased by the 
jssue of volume 11, 1240-45 (H.M. Stationery Office, 30s.). The ter- 
minology of these rolls is so varied, and such skill and patience have 
been shewn by Mr. Chapman, who prepared the text, and Mr. Evans, 
who indexed it, that even the smallest criticism seems ungracious. 
But we may be allowed to point out that that interesting person 
Henry the verse-maker, who duly has his two references in the index 
of persons and places, loses one of them under “ Officers” in the 
subject index. ‘The general reader would have been grateful for a 
ruling on the term penula de bissis. Long ago Dr. Shirley was unwise 
enough to include it in a glossary as “‘ horn lantern.”’ Here, though 
that is avoided, penula appears as a hood (p. 218), a panel (p. 298) 
and a trimming (p. 26), while de bissis is “of byse”’ in one place 
(p. 26) and “of doeskin” in another (p. 170). Difficult terms are 
numerous in rolls which deal with animals, edibles, arms and military 
stores, buildings and their furnishing, dress and jewels, and all sorts 
of other things. The social historian will find ample material here, 
whether concerning ‘the king’s brooch with the alphabet ” (p. 120), 
or the chequer board at Woodstock with its warning, “He who does 
not give what he loves does not receive what he desires” (p. 4), or 
those “ most select herrings for the king’s own eating ” which were to 
be dissociated from those to be consumed by the poor (p. 166). The 
general historian will find much to interest him too, especially in this 
volume, which though it covers but five regnal years, calendars six 
rolls, the explanation being that while Henry was in France in 1242-3, 
campaigning in the interests of his erratic stepfather Hugh of Lusignan, 
two rolls of writs tested abroad supplemented two kept at home. One 
is here calendared (pp. 153-59), though already printed in full in the 
Réles Gascons, and is suggestive enough with its datings at Saintes 
and Pons and ‘“‘ the camp on the Gironde,” whither Henry fled after 
the disaster at Saintes, to make us wish we had the other; but on the 
second fines also were enrolled, which brought it into a different 
archive category. A side-light, by the way, upon the incidental 
expenses of medieval warfare is given by the liberate issued for 
£51 13s. 6d., the price of ‘‘ wax for 15 tapers of the king’s size placed 
round the shrine of St. Edward all the time the king was in Gascony ” 
(p. 306). And one line more is added to the portrait drawn of 

enry III in so many chronicles and records when he gives orders 
that the chamber for the knights at Westminster must be finished by 
oo “though it should be necessary to hire a thousand wee a 

ay.” ye 


Proressor PowrcKr’s attractive monograph on The Medieval 
Books of Merton College (Clarendon Press, 21s.) is not mainly concerned 
with the library proper, but rather with the stock of books which was 
in the custody of the sub-warden for distribution among the fellows at 
periodic intervals. He prints the surviving lists showing how this 
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distribution was made at several periods and illustrating the equipment 
of the actual teachers of theology and philosophy. He also prints the 
wills of Simon Bredon and bishop William Rede, the latter of whom 
may be considered the real founder of the library as we now know it 
The manuscripts in these lists are, so far as possible, identified, and the 
development of the library after Rede’s bequest is briefly recorded, 
We thus have not only an account of the manuscripts actually existing 
in the library, but also of many of those which once circulated amo: 

the fellows. Some of them have found their way into the Digby MSS. 
at the Bodleian and a few are still in the library. The introduction 
and the appended note on the price of books make it much easier to 
form a picture of Oxford life in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 


C. J. 


Few, if any, parts of England are richer in village churches than 
East Anglia, and no better guide to these churches could be found than 
the Provost of Eton, Dr. M. R. James, the author of Suffolk and 
Norfolk : a perambulation of the two counties with notices of their history 
and their ancient buildings (Dent, 5s.). He brings to his task not only 
his profound knowledge of medieval archeology, but also a certain 
local patriotism which makes his book very much more than a mere 
work of reference. Also, Dr. James has a knowledge of his area which, 
as he occasionally reminds us, goes back for half a century, a matter of 
some importance where mural paintings, which too often vanish 
within a few years of their exposure, are as numerous as in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. The plan of the book is excellent. Dr. James begins with a 
short history of the two counties in medieval times, and sections on 
Saints and Shrines and Monasteries, all of which should prove very 
useful to the ordinary reader, though a Lincolnshire man will doubtless 
be incensed at the attribution of St. Gilbert of Sempringham to York- 
shire (p. 24). Dr. James then takes a number of centres and discusses 
the buildings, both lay and ecclesiastical, within a convenient distance 
of them. 

One of the pre-requisites for a book on this district is a love of the 
Perpendicular, the most unjustly traduced of all styles of architecture, 
and this Dr. James possesses to the full. It is also refreshing to meet 
with an author who has a genuine love for seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century church furniture and can write, ‘“‘ Kedington, which I hope 
retains its old pews, has . . . a screen of 1619, three-decker of Jacobean 
style and splendid Barniston pew—altogether a most pleasing interior ” 
(p. 58). Dr. James is very severe on nineteenth-century restorers 
** of the sort who may be called ‘ worthy,’”’ and on “ cathedral glass,” 
which, he says, “‘ would disgrace the refreshment room of the meanest 
of railway stations.” 

The illustrations of the book are excellent, and its value further 
enhanced by maps, a good index, and an appendix on iconography. It 
is, in fact, a work of the utmost value to residents and to visitors to the 
county. But, in conclusion, one might urge that the needs of the 
cyclist and walker should be taken intoconsideration in future editions,— 
so cheerful a guide should fit into the pocket. F. W. B. 


Tux scope of the Household Book of Dame Alice de Bryene, 1412- 
1413, translated by Miss M. K. Dale and Miss L. J. Redstone, and 
edited by V. B. Redstone (Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural 
History, 7s. 6d.), cannot better be described than in a few sentences 
from the Introduction :— 
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Taken together, these accounts show the whole management of the house- 
hold of a great Suffolk lady in the time of Agincourt. The day-book gives in 
detail the numbers who were fed at her table, and exactly what they ate, down 
to the last pigeon or herring. It gives a complete picture of the loaves, white 
or black, baked by the hundred at frequent intervals, and sometimes on a 
Sunday; how they were stored in the pantry; and how many were issued for 
each day’s consumption. It shows the amount of malt used on each brewing 
day and records how much of the ale was drunk daily, and how the wine was 
brought into store in the pantry and issued thence. It shows the small pur- 
chases made day by day for the kitchen, and how the horses of the household 
and of the guests were fed and bedded. It records the arrival of the fishmonger, 
and enters the date at which each cade of red herrings was begun. The lady 
not only took her meals with her household and her guests; she also demanded 


astrict account of all that they ate. 

The whole work is excellently done, as we have long learned to expect 
from anything undertaken by Mr. Redstone. The social historian 
may glean much from it; to quote only three items—the importance 
of the manor dovecote; the status of a clerk who drew up this sort 
of account for great folks’ households; and the frequency of friars 
and neighbouring clergy at Dame Alice’s table. G. G. C. 


Some of the recent work on Louis XI of France has been incorporated 
Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis in King Spider (Heinemann, 21s.), a 
series of sketches of certain aspects of the reign. In these, some of the 
characters, such as Cardinal Balue and Francois Villon, are well drawn 
and make pleasant enough reading, but this scarcely compensates for 
the omission of many episodes of high significance. The author often 
out of his way to emphasise the somewhat aggressively Roman 
Gatholic point of view from which he writes and, if this does little harm, 
it seldom adds to the value of the narrative. Much of what is best in 
the book has been far more satisfactorily presented by M. Pierre 
Champion, while frequent inaccuracies and misprints wreck one’s 
confidence in Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s capacity to expound so important 
areign. Nevertheless, for those who already know the period well, 
there is amusement and possibly even instruction to be gained from this 
volume. G. R. P. 


Mr. 8. R. Brett has little new to say in his Hurope since the Renais- 
sance (Part 1, 1494-1789; Part m, 1789-1914; Murray, 5s. each part). 
But the book is well arranged, in short topics each under a heading in 
heavy type, and the maps, tables and time-chart will be found useful. 
There are, however, some omissions and inaccura¢ies. In the section 
on Aristotle’s influence on medieval thought, Roger Bacon is men- 
tioned but Thomas Aquinas is not. It is an exaggeration to say that 
“no one west of Constantinople could read Greek during the Middle 

” (p. 5). A beginner would hardly gather from the statement 
that “the Turks, having captured Constantinople in 1453, pushed on 
into Europe” (p. 20), that they had reached the Danube by 1396. 
The mobilisation of Prussia is not mentioned as a reason for Napoleon 
Il’s sudden withdrawal from the Italian War of 1859 (p. 541). 
“Franche Compté”’ (map on p. 68) is more usually spelt without a 
“p”: on the map of the Netherlands under Philip II (p. 97) the 
province of Zutphen should be omitted and the province of Drenthe 
should be added. W. O. H. 


In his book on T'he Youth of Erasmus (University of Michigan, 
History and Political Science series, volume x, $3) Professor A. Hyma 
emphasises the difficulties and misfortunes which befell the young 
Erasmus and helps us to realise why, in later years, he was anxious 
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to forget his early experiences, or was at least content to misrepresent 
them. The historical background is sketched in broadly. Part i 
deals with childhood. The rest of the book is concerned mainly with 
the Brethren of the Common Life, the Monastery, Erasmus’s work 
Antibarbari, and his early verses. Mr. Hyma has unearthed in the 
City Library of Gouda an early draft of the Antibarbari, the work of 
a Brother of the Common Life, who completed it in 1519, which shows 
how the book grew under the author’shand. This manuscript, possibly 
the earliest version of the book, is here printed for the first time. A 
comparison with the printed versions shows that the differences are 
numerous at first, and that the Gouda copy is free from the derogatory 
remarks upon monks which appear in the printed editions. The work 
was commenced, if not completed, while Erasmus was still at Steyn, 
and Mr. Hyma makes the point that the young man was then less 
disgusted with monasticism than has generally been supposed—an 
ingenious theory. Mr. Hyma also prints for the first time six of the 

seven poems which are found in MS. 1323 of the Gouda City Library, 
already fully described by Dr. P. 8. Allen. 

For the rest Mr. Hyma’s material is rather thin. There are many 
gaps which have to be filled in from Butzbach and other familiar 
sources. The manuscript of Butzbach’s Hodoporicon still lies un- 
printed in the University Library at Bonn, and Mr. Hyma, who seems 
to be more interested in the age than in the man, might have turned 
his attention to the original text from fo. 33 onwards. He has used 
the translation by Becker (1869), which is out of print and scarce : 
the work has been re-issued in handy form by the Insel Verlag (Insel 
Biicherei, No. 26). Some interesting facts emerge from the consti- 
tutions of the brethren-house at Deventer. Extracts are also given 
from the short biography of Egbert ter Beek and John Hatten, and 
from a collection of sayings of various brethren preserved in manuscript 
at The Hague. 

The book has some irritating drawbacks. There are long quota- 
tions from easily accessible works, and the author inclines to the 
obvious. He tells us that noster Hegius means “‘ our Hegius ” (p. 112); 
that the word Renaissance is French and signifies re-birth (p. 11); 
and that the fifteenth-century chronicles contain an astonishing array 
of strangely-spelled words (p. 82). He seems to have a poor opinion 
of Erasmus. In this he is not singular: a modern historian once 
compared Erasmus with a cuttle-fish. After this it is pleasant to 
recall the kindly old abbot of St. Bertin, who seemed to grow young 
again as he called Erasmus to mind, and that there are others to 
whom it is a labour of love merely to record his name. It depends 
on the point of view. But Mr. Hyma might have pointed out, as 
Dr. Allen has done, that in support of many of the charges brought 
against him, Erasmus is practically the only witness against himself. 
He did not stop to think that posterity might sift and re-sift this 
evidence and use it to defame him. Nor does it matter very pe 


Mrs. VioLet Jacos was doubtless moved by family piety rather 
than by historical zeal to write The Lairds of Dun (John Murray, 16s.), 
for she lacks the technical training which might have made her book 
of real value to the student of Scottish history or genealogy. Her 
reliance on authorities is uncritical, she has overlooked many easily 
accessible sources of information, she has broken no fresh ground in 
respect of MS. material, which is plentiful, and her general historical 
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knowledge is inadequate to her task. For example, she perpetuates 
a mistake of McCrie regarding the teaching of Greek in Scotland, she 
has overlooked quarries so valuable and so obvious as the Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, and the MS. wealth of the General Register 
House is evidently unknown to her. Beyond question the most 
important of the lairds of Dun was the John Erskine who became a 
Superintendent of the Kirk at the Reformation, but the treatment 
of this distinguished churchman is marred by numerous mistakes of 
fact, even judged by the narrower canons of genealogical truth. To 
give only four instances : he was not brotherless, for he had a brother 
named William; he was the father of three daughters, not of two, 
the third being Elizabeth, who lived long enough to be betrothed ; 
his son James did not die early in 1574, but was dead before 18 Sep- 
tember 1570; his second marriage took place at Linlithgow, not at 
Dunfermline. From the historical standpoint the book is equally 
unreliable; and, in addition to several misprints, the references to 
authorities are inadequate and the index is incomplete. It is most 
unfortunate that Mrs. Jacob, whose romantic and poetical works are 
so justly and so widely admired, should have ventured upon a task 
for which she has neglected to accumulate and sift the available 
material. T. C. 
SrupENts of local history are again indebted to the authorities of 
the National Library of Wales for another calendar of deeds deposited 
in their keeping, succeeding the Coleman (1921) and the Crosswood 
volume (1927). The Calendar of the Hawarden Deeds, compiled by 
Mr. Francis Green, makes it possible to trace the fortunes of this 
Flintshire estate for a period of some four hundred years. The 
medieval documents are few in number and not of special importance, 
but from the beginning of the sixteenth century there is a stream of 
evidence as to the Ravenscrofts of Bretton and Broadlane and other 
local families. Interest centres in the Glynnes, who obtained the 
manor and advowson by purchase in 1654 and Broadlane House, 
afterwards styled Hawarden Castle, by the marriage of the sixth 
baronet to the heiress of the Ravenscrofts. The later association 
with the Gladstone family is partially illustrated, and references will 
also be found to localities outside Wales, notably the city of Worcester, 
Alveley, co. Salop, Halesowen, Bicester and Stourbridge. Thanks are 
due to Mr. H. N. Gladstone for allowing publication of the calendar, 
and not least to the compilers of the admirable index. J. E. L. 


THERE has been no more-important contribution to the study of the 
origin and development of liturgies within the churches of the Reforma- 
tion for many years than Dr. W. D. Maxwell’s work on John Knoz’s 
Genevan Service Book, i.e. the liturgical portions of the book used by 
Knox while a minister of the English congregation of Marian exiles at 
Geneva, 1556-59 (Oliver and Boyd, 12s. 6d.). The scholars who have 
been interested in Presbyterian liturgies have for the most part con- 
tented themselves with general assessments of Knox’s liturgy, and 
expressions of approval or disapproval: the few who have occupied 
themselves with origins have been satisied with mentioning the obvious 
relationships to Valerandus Pollanus and to Calvin; they have not 
troubled to go further back than the congregation of English refugees in 
Frankfort. Mr. Maxwell has gone much further; he has investigated 
not only the beginnings of the forms of worship in the congregation of 
French refugees in Strasburg, but the current and previous Lutheran 
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forms in that city. The result is a detailed pedigree of the liturgy 
(pp. 66-76) from the earliest days of the Reformation—a pedi 


80 
attested and so fully documented with notes and references that it can 


be regarded as certain. 

Many of those who are interested in the history of worship will, 
however, be most attracted by Mr. Maxwell’s attempt to trace the 
pedigree still further back, and to indicate, particularly in regard to 
the Sunday Morning Service, its precise relation to the ancient liturgies, 
With adequate reason he definitely repudiates the notion that it was 
@ perpetuation of the Prone, the short vernacular service at times 
inserted into the Mass and said from the pulpit :— 

The history indicates that the Sunday Morning Service at Strasburg between 
1524 and 1539 wasa gee modified and simplied, to be sure—but 

an 


nevertheless a true Eucharist, in the beginning based directly upon the Roman 
Eucharist. It was not based upon the Prone, nor was it an independent creation 


of the Reformers (p. 33). 

Mr. Maxwell nowhere asserts that either Calvin or Knox was 
conscious of this derivation, or deliberately chose certain portions of the 
ancient ritual for imitation or perpetuation in preference to others; but 
he does leave the impression, whether intentionally or not, that they 
were not a little occupied with these questions. Once at least he hints 
that specific alterations “may not have been a conscious return ” to 
older practice, “ but a mere following of the dictates of common logic ” 
(p. 99), and some may be inclined to think that due weight has not been 
given to this factor throughout the investigation. But even those who 
dissent most vigorously from the suggestions as to liturgical reform 
to-day based upon these conclusions will feel themselves deeply 
indebted to Mr. Maxwell for the materials he has made available and 
the careful and learned notes which accompany them. H. W. 


The First Englishmen in India, edited by Mr. J. C. Locke (Broadway 
Travellers Series; Routledge, 10s. 6d.), is an attempt to fit together 
into chronological sequence narratives and letters relating to Fitch and 
Newbery, drawn from the collections of Hakluyt and Purchas. The 
editorial work has suffered from an inexplicable reluctance to consult 
acknowledged authorities ; and the reader interested in the matter will 


be well advised to consult Sir William Foster’s Harly Travels in India 
rather than this volume. H. H. D. 


Joun AuBREY wrote his Brief Lives mainly as sketches for the use of 
Anthony Wood. As he left them they have all the charm and the 
merits of sketches ; also they contain passages which were not to appear 
in any finished work. Aubrey is explicit on the matter: there was 
much that might aid or amuse Wood, but was too indecent to be printed. 
The Rev. Andrew Clark edited the Brief Lives in 1898, printing every- 
thing he felt could be printed. Now Mr. John Collier has produced a 
volume, T'he Scandal and Credulities of John Aubrey (P. Davies, 8s. 6d.), 
in which he prints a number of the lives, or passages from them, in- 
cluding all the omitted passages that occur in the manuscript except in 
one instance. It is quite certain that Aubrey would not have thanked 
him for restoring the omissions; and his re-handling of the text turns 
it into a series of facile vignettes. The whole thing is very readable, 
but rather flashy. Mr. Clark cut the life of Selden too severely ; other- 
wise Mr. Collier provides nothing new that would not have been better 
left in manuscript. 

The introduction contains a diatribe against Wood for tearing out a 
portion of Aubrey’s manuscript and for a passage about Aubrey in the 
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Athenee Oxonienses. Wood’s action in mutilating the manuscript is 
naturally to be regretted, but he seems to have had good reason for it, 
and Aubrey clearly bore him no lasting resentment for it. The passage 
about Aubrey occurs in the Secretum Antonii, Wood’s most private 
autobiography, and was first printed long after Wood’s death ; its lack 
of charity is due to a fit of anger rather than malice; and even so it 
shows a better understanding of Aubrey than Mr. Collier’s effusions 
about him. E. 8. pz B. 
The tenth volume of the Historical MSS. Commission’s Report on 
the Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland (H.M. Stationery Office, 12s. 6d.) 
without the usual Introduction, as the editor, Mr. R. F. Isaacson, 
died before his work had been completed. It contains packets of 
which came into the hands of Robert Harley (Earl of Oxford) 
while he was Lord Treasurer. The most interesting of the documents 
to the general public are those relating to the building of Chelsea 
Hospital, the new St. Paul’s, and Blenheim House. But the most 
pumerous and important papers deal with Scotland in the years follow- 
ing the Union, when serious discontent was aroused by the Malt Tax, 
the revival of patronage in the Church, and the Toleration Act for 
iscopalians. The letters in this volume will be invaluable to all 
students of Scottish history, especially the history of the peerage and 
theChurch. For some reason which is not explained these letters are 
broken up into subdivisions, so that their chronological sequence is 
often lost or obscured. A notable document is a contemporary esti- 
mate, in the form a of balance-sheet, of Scottish gains and losses as the 
result of the Union (pp. 172-5). R. L. 


THE reorganisation of elementary schools has led to a greatly 
increased output of text-books intended to supply the needs of the new 
Senior and Junior Schools. We have received four dealing with modern 
history, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,—all are drawn up with 
the senior school in view. They do not vary greatly in price, being 
commendably cheap. 

The House of History: the third storey, by Muriel Masefield 
(Nelson, 3s.) is well produced: the illustrations are most attractive, 
and will undoubtedly add to the value of the book, since children will 
be drawn to it and not repelled. Another virtue of these illustrations 
is that they are mainly from contemporary sources. Social and 

itical history are dealt with in a satisfactory manner, while the writer 

a pleasant style suitable to the children for whom she is writing. 
She also makes use of contemporary accounts of the country : e.g. there 
is an excellent chapter entitled ‘‘ Defoe describes the great days of 
wool,” where the children travel with Defoe to Norwich and to the 
west of England. If a fault must be found—and where so much is 
good it almost seems unkind to look for faults—it is that there is rather 
too much in her 328 pages for the average child of fourteen. The 
questions given at the end of the book are suggestive and helpful. 

History for Senior Schools, volume 1, by J. D. Griffith Davies and 
F. R. Worts (Rivingtons, 2s.), is a smaller book covering a somewhat 
longer period, 1689-1928. It is built on orthodox text-book lines and 
is the kind of book which would have been popular twenty years ago. 
The material is good but is not attractively presented. The style is 
difficult and the lists given at the end of each chapter are forbidding, 
although useful. There is a useful index. 


1 For the “ second storey "’ see above, p. 167.—Hd. 
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Book ut of the Oxford Class Books of History, Senior Series (Milford, 

2s.), covers the period 1714 to the present day. The chief fault in ap 
otherwise useful os is that the writer, Miss E. M. Oliver, has tried to 
include too many facts. This is seen in chapter xxiv, which deals with 
the colonies : it occupies ten pages, of which three are illustrations, and 
yet the author covers the whole of colonial history during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, giving as much room to New Zealand as to 
Australia or Africa. The result is that the text tends to become a mere 
enumeration of facts, and the child who uses the book will either suffer 
from mental indigestion or will lose all interest in history. The illus. 
trations are not well produced, which is a pity, as they have obviously 
been selected with care. 

Mr. W. H. McHaffie, the author of The March of History : From the 
end of the 17th Century to the present day (McDougall, 38.), deals especially 
with the social and industrial aspect, and is to be commended for hig 
use of contemporary sources, Defoe, Arthur Young, the Annual Register, 
etc. The exercises for individual study should prove useful in the hands 
of a keen teacher. The suggestions for reading are not so good. Many 
of the books mentioned are quite unsuitable for children, and some are 
mere stories with little historical value. The book is a little confusing 
in its arrangement, but on the whole can be recommended for the upper 
classes of a senior school. The pictures have been well selected, but in 
many cases are too small to be useful. C. H. G. 


Mr. E. A. WHITEFIELD’s study, Gabriel Bonnot de Mably (Rout- 
ledge, 12s. 6d.), the first monograph to appear on this writer in English, 
falls into three sections—a sketch of his life, a summary of his doctrines, 
and a section of ‘“‘Comments.’’ It should be added that, in connec- 
tion with his second section, the author has provided, at the end of 
his book, a valuable catena of translated passages from Mably’s works 
to illustrate his summary of their content. “The work has been well 
and carefully done and is the more notable as an achievement because 
Mr. Whitefield suffers from the heavy handicap of blindness. His 
comments on Mably display a wide range of knowledge of the political 
literature of the eighteenth century in general, and much acuteness 
in criticism in detail of the weaknesses and inconsistencies in Mably’s 
work. It is, however, an unfortunate arrangement of his matter to 
separate his summary of doctrine from his comment thereon, both 
because such a summary can hardly avoid being dull and because the 


method involves a continual reference forward and back between the 
two parts of the book. E. J. P. 


Mr. C. C. Brayton, author of The Jacobins ; an Essay in the New 
History (The Macmillan Company, 10s. 6d.), is an Assistant Professor 
of History at Harvard University. With the aid of a fellowship from 
the Social Science Research Council and under the supervision of 
Professor Mathiez, he spent some time in France collecting materials 
for a comparative study of the Jacobin Clubs. There are some signs 
that his work has been more hurried than he would have wished. 
There is, too, an occasional lack of background; and at times certain 
en prepossessions get between the investigator and his facts. 

t is a pity, indeed, that the sub-title of the book has been allowed 
to stand. It means no more than that Jacobinism is here to be 
studied statistically. From an examination of many “ typical” clubs 
in the mass, conclusions are to be reached as to the character of the 
whole movement, There is nothing new in this method, and there is 
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one part of the book in which Mr. Brinton has found it really 
icable—that in which he gives some interesting and valuable 
as to the social and economic status of the members of Jacobin 
societies. Elsewhere the evidence is inadequate for safe generalisa- 
tion. Out of some 6800 clubs (the estimate is Mr. Brinton’s) we have 
the imperfect Minutes of some 200; a few lists of members, a few 
hes and acta. Itis not enough. It is inevitable that we should 
fall back on the “old” method of arguing from special cases, which 
may not be typical, but which we know well. The heads under 
which Mr. Brinton studies the clubs are Organisation, Membership, 
Tactics, Platform (i.e. programme), Ritual, and Faith. The point 
that he best succeeds in bringing out is the relatively high social and 
economic status of the Jacobins. He gives evidence as to the pro- 
fessions of 17,504 members, spread over 70 clubs. Of these, 25% 
were artisans, 17°, tradesmen, 11% merchants, 9% peasants, 7% 
lawyers, 7% military men, 3% clergy, 9% civil servants, and 9% 
various Other professions; or, grouping them differently, about 33% 
to the upper middle class, 29% to the lower middle class, 
and 38% to the working classes. Mr. Brinton is also able to show, 
from the returns of the sales of biens nationaux, that members of the 
Jacobin clubs were relatively better off than their fellow-townsmen or 
fellow-villagers who were not members. In the later part of the book 
there is much that is interesting, but less that is new, or based on 
statistical evidence. It may be doubted whether the connection which 
Mr. Brinton tries to establish between the patriotic cults of Jacobinism 
and the Catholic ritual and practices in which many Jacobins had 
been brought up has any great significance. This is a book which 
will serve to introduce English readers to a line of investigation which 
has been followed with considerable success in France, notably in 
M. de Cardenal’s La Province pendant la Révolution (1929), and which 
has important bearings on the whole history of the ne . 
J. M. T. 
Mg. R. H. Soutav’s short and useful little book on French Parties 
and Politics, 1871-1921, with a new and supplementary chapter dealing 
with 1922-1930 (Milford, 3s. 6d.) collects together a remarkable amount 
of information in less than a hundred pages. At the same time it is 
not a mere compendium of facts. In the course of his exposition Mr. 
Soltau disposes of a number of facile generalisationsabout the differences 
between the constitutions of England and France. He points out that 
the constitution of the third republic has developed, as every con- 
stitution must develop, on lines often unexpected and even undesired 
by its framers. He will not suffer the tiresome commonplace that the 
French are always more logical than the English. The relation between 
the ministry in power and the administrative system in France is less 
the result of logical theory than of a very practical fear that the republic 
in its early days might have to meet armed attacks upon its existence. 
! ver there are, as Mr. Soltau explains, “ survivals” in France as 
in England. Nothing could be more remarkable than the contrast 
between the democratic character of the French central government and 
the “autocracy of the local administration.” One of the reasons for 
this contrast is that the greater part of the administrative system is the 
work not of the third republic but of the first Napoleon. The con- 
eluding chapter of the book is very short (pp. 79-88). Mr. Soltau 
might well Som sacrificed the preceding chapter, which is slightly 
r, and bears a somewhat misleading title. The phrase “ present 
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strength of French parties ” can hardly apply to a study of the posi " 
of French parties ten years ago in a book which now brings its su 
the year 1930. E. L. W. 


European Dictatorships, by Count Carlo Sforza (Allen and Unwin, 
1932, 8s. 6d.), deals with history which is not made, but as yet in the 
making, and therefore falls outside the direct scope of this review, An 
yet it deserves very special commendation, as a wise, phil 
statement of those underlying historical causes which have been 
working in the veins of post-war Europe, and without which the 
past and the present are inexplicable. It is written in the faith alike 
of Cavour and Mazzini, by one whose origins go back to the d of 
Milan and who himself exercised an enlightened influence upon Italian 
policy and has the highest right to believe in the regeneration of Italy, 
Equally original and instructive are his comparative studies of dictatoria 
methods in Hungary, Jugoslavia, Poland, Turkey and Spain. 

R. W. 8. W. 


Tax Annual Register for 1931 (Longmans, 30s.) presents its regular 
features with remarkable uniformity; and instead of any criticism of 
detail we propose this year to devote the few lines at our disposal toa 
comprehensive and radical suggestion. It is that this annual record, 
founded by Burke 174 years ago, should recognise, in its arrangement 
and allocation of space, the chariges which have fundamentally altered 
the perspective of human affairs from national independence to 
universal interdependence. This volume proceeds as usual from the 
particular to the general: English history comes first, then Imperial, 
and finally Foreign; the one “ public document ”’ is the “‘ Constitution 
of the Spanish Republic,” the affair of a particular nation, while the 
“Hoover Moratorium ” and others affecting the whole world have to 
be looked up in a dozen different references. Could not the order be 
reversed and the general take precedence of the particular, Noe 
“ World ” (rather than “ Foreign ’’) history first, then “‘ Imperial,” 
finally “‘ English’? Concurrently might come another change which 
is almost a corollary of the first. The “history” is predominantly 
political ; the economic history is packed into twelve pages on “ finance 
and commerce ’’—an inadequate space for what that section begins by 
describing as ‘“‘ the most tumultuous economic crisis the modern world 
has known,” and an inadequate position towards the end of the volume, 
in the “ chronicle of events’ appended to the “ history ” which that 
crisis made and dominated. A third anomaly might also be removed, 
for why should the “ League of Nations” come under “ Foreign” 
history, as though England and the British Empire were not just a8 
much parts of it as any other member ? Y. 


The May number of International Affairs,! the journal of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, contains a full report of a speech by 
Sir Norman Angell on “ Popular Education,” which was, in substance, 
an indictment of present methods (especially in the elementary schools) 
for their failure “to fit the new generation for the new world.” He 
attacked particularly the treatment of history as the amassing of facts, 
not as a training in their interpretation; any teacher of that subject 
would be interested, however little convinced, by his argument. 


1 One of the periodicals in the Library of the Association. 
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